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HE New York Times informs us on the 
authority of a “visitor” to the White House 
that Mr. Coolidge is definitely out of the 
political picture for 1928. Into the ear of this 
anonymous caller our modern Sphinx whispered not 
only the confidence that he 
had indeed withdrawn as a 
candidate, but the fact that he 
was considerably annoyed by 
the efforts of William M. Butler 
and others to drag him back 
into the race. The visiting 
amateur, whoever he may or 
may not have been, seems to 
have put one over on the anx- 
ious politicians who were crowd- 
ing to the Presidential suite on one pretext or 
another. He has found out to all appearances, what 
they were unable to discover for themselves. 

As for Mr. Butler’s summoning of the Republican 
national committeemen to Washington, that move 
is subject to a variety of explanations. One, at 
least, carries the weight of reason. Mr. Butler’s 
political fortunes are inextricably tied up with those 
of the present occupant of the White House, and 





if the President is going to desert the field Mr. 
Butler will indubitably resign his position as chair- 
man of the National Committee. The resignation 
is not likely to come immediately, for uncertainty 
as to the strength of the various candidates for the 
nomination makes it undesirable at present. But 
when strengths have been tested and the conven- 
tion call is issued Mr. Butler must surely step aside 
in favor of a new chairman. Mr. Butler is not a 
Will Hays or Frank Hitchcock who can switch 
allegiances at will, but essentially a Coolidge 
henchman whose principal value as head of the 
Republican machine comes not so much from his 
political sagacity as from his personal relationship 
to the chief of state. As long as he remains chairman 
of the National Committee, so long must the suspi- 
cion remain that Coolidge is still in the running. 


That Explosive Naval Tradition 


c may be the tonic of sea air or only a set of 
coincidences, but we notice that our naval 
officers have a lively habit of exploding public- 
ly. Following in the explosive tradition of Rear 
Admirals John Rodgeys and William Sims, Rear 
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Admiral Thomas P. Magruder, commandant of the 
Fourth Naval District at Philadelphia, has let go a 
broadside against extravagance and centralization 
in the Navy Department. The scuffing at Washing- 
ton has resulted as yet in no decisive action. 
Secretary Wilbur vacillates over the question of a 
reprimand for the admiral, and fixes upon him in 
the meanwhile the duty of submitting a plan for 
the reorganization of the Navy and Navy Depart- 
ment. Admiral Magruder manifests no enthusiasm 
for the job, declaring that “to make such a plan 
would require the expert assistance of a number of 
officers and the necessary clerical help over a long 
period.” Mr. Coolidge is represented as believing 
that the article in question was “written with a 
sincere desire to improve the navy.” And there the 
matter rests. 

While not doubting the justice of Admiral 
Magruder’s charges we have a premonition that 
not much will come of them. This is not the first 
time that public attention has been called to 
extravagances in the Navy Department and other 
branches of the national Government. A year ago, 
for example, there was a movement on foot to 
reduce the number of navy yards along our coast. 
The moment mention was made of specific localities 
an appeal went out to Senators and Representa- 
tives. The Charleston Navy Yard must be saved. 
This yard or that one could never be abandoned. 
There was a sudden flurry in Washington, and the 
plan for reduction fell flatter than a revival of 
long skirts. There is too much inevitable politics in 
the Navy Department or for that matter in all of 
our departments which spend money outside of 
Washington to permit of many new economies. 
Until we have an Administration forced to swing a 
stick backed by economic necessity, the Magruders 
will have to bide their time. 


The Public Be Amused 


S fights go, the Dempsey-Tunney battle in 
Chicago was probably excellent. The assertion 
that it was “the fight of the century” is perhaps 
best answered by that admirable cartoon in Life 
depicting a group of wounded war veterans listen- 
ing in to the radio account of a conflict in which the 
probable maximum casualty would have been a 
cauliflower ear for one contestant or the other. 
We are glad Mr. Tunney won, because he is a fine, 
clean, likable young American, seriously intent on 
making the best of himself. But the relative ex- 
cellence of the two fighters is of little importance. 
The proceedings leading up to the event, how- 
ever, are worth consideration. They have proved 
again the infinite gullibility of the American public, 
a public which in its insane desire for amusement, in 
its passion for “sporting spectacles,” will go in its 
thousands, paying ridiculous prices to see a fight. 





which it knows in advance it cannot see at all. 
In other words it knows it is being swindled and 
it goes with shouts of joy to the swindling. 

This monster affair has proved another thing — 
that the stakes are too big and the temptations too 
great for the public to have confidence in the 
prize ring. The whole thing is too dubious an ex- 
ploitation, too obviously a cashing in on the free 
advertising afforded by the press. We hope this 
will be the last great fireworks display of Mr. 
Rickard’s talent. 

Still, you never know. Eminent statisticians 
advise us that the greatest business in the world 
today is the amusement business. It takes many 
forms from movies to prize fights or horse races or 
dancing — but a great deal more money is busy 
amusing people than is engaged in any serious 
industry. There is something about this fact at once 
absurd and pathetic. We no longer amuse ourselves; 
we have to be amused by professionals. We pay $40 
to see dimly two young men, a city block away, 
push each other around the ring. We give Mr. 
Tunney $1,000,000 for a possible thirty minutes’ 
exercise and we pay a college professor — who, 
however, fails to amuse us — $3,000 a year. We 
are not moved by those facts to rail at the degen- 
eracy of the times, but we confess that our respect 
for human intellect, judgment, and sense of values 
is rather shaken by the momentous affair at Sol- 
diers Field in Chicago. 


Sending the Railways to Sea 
HE possibility of sending our landlubber rail- 


ways to sea 1s beginning to occasion some agita- 
tion in the vicinity of Capitol Hill. Since no one else 
seems desirous of building up the American mer- 
chant marine, there is a movement on foot to “let 
the railways do it.”’ President Coolidge, Senator 
Edwards of New Jersey, and Edward N. Hurley, 
former chairman of the Shipping Board, have in- 
dicated their approval of the move. The railways, 
on their side, are a bit skeptical about it. They have 
managed pretty well on land, and are not anxious to 
abandon well-graded roadbeds for a more perilous 
voyage to Timbuktu. They are too much occupied 
with carrying hogs and corn to market to care much 
about transporting wheat to Europe. 

It is apparent, nevertheless, that someone in the 
ranks of private capital ought to boost our languish- 
ing merchant marine. Chairman T. V. O’Connor of 
the Shipping Board reports that while the board is 
doing its best to carry out the provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act, “transferring ships to private 
capital for guaranteed operation wherever possible, 
and meanwhile ‘operating as efficiently as can be 
done with ships which were built for war purposes,” 
the situation is not being improved. “Since 1921 for 
every single ship of 2,000 gross tons and over that 
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has been built in the United States, Great Britain 
has built forty-two, Germany twelve, France five, 
and Japan four,” explains Mr. O’Connor. “Of the 
total volume of American foreign commerce export 
and import, American vessels today carry less than 
thirty per cent.” This is hardly encouraging for those 
who expected to see an imposing American merchant 
fleet growing out of the war-time program. 

In the end, any discussion of keeping the Ameri- 
can flag at sea comes back‘to the question of a ship 
subsidy. We have no particular love of subsidies 
per se, but feel that in this case a subsidy would 
prove less dangerous than the present method of 
draining the public treasury for governmental 
management of a shipping fleet which the Govern- 
ment does not want. As a means of extending our 
commercial advantages in time of peace and as an 
instrument of national defense in the event of war 
an American merchant fleet is a necessity. It is time 
for the long stewing over the problem to end in some 
definite move which will take the burden of opera- 
tion out of government hands, and fix a policy in a 
matter of major national importance. 


New Struts for Our Wings 


F the United States has been lagging behind 
Europe in the development of commercial air- 
ways, she has at least made advances along those 
lines. The progress of commercial flying has been 
somewhat obscured by the spec- 
tacle of distance flights and 
transoceanic hops, but it has 
been progressing in spite of 
public inattention. The Aéro- 
nautics Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has released 
figures showing that in the first 
six months of the current year 
civil airway operators in the 
United States covered a total of 
12,377,933 miles, and carried 395,646 passengers. 
hese figures do not include the records of private 
‘plane operators and manufacturers. 

The Department of Commerce, charged by the 
Air Commerce Act with the chartering of civil air- 
ways, is at work upon maps of new routes, while the 
Army Air Corps Engineers Service of the War 
Department and the Hydrographic Office of the 
Navy are furnishing maps of supplementary routes. 
These practical surveys are sturdy evidetice that the’ 
United States is interested, after all, in something 
besides stunt flying. 

Probably it will take a new generation to make the 
United States thoroughly air-minded. A majority of 
those living today make free with happy predictions 
for the future of aviation, but generally keep their 
fingers crossed and their feet on the ground. A 
generation reared in a day when a bank of airplanes 





against the sky is no more exciting than the passage 
of a flock of crows will take more naturally to air 
travel than one prone to look upon flying as a 
pioneering adventure. By the time a new generation 
comes of age aviation will have attained a new 
degree of safety. Time will bring confidence, and 
confidence will fill our airways with travel. 


An Eye on the Little Brown Brother 


| eg entering through our immigration sta- 
tions on the border, peons crossing the Rio 
Grande surreptitiously by night, peons spreading 
in dark waves over the Southwest and drifting 
northward as far as Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and 
Detroit, make it apparent that the seventieth 
Congress will be called upon to do something about 
peaceful penetration from Mexico. The immigration 
law of 1924, while damming back a flood of European 
labor, left a spillway open to the south. With Mexi- 
cans pouring into the jobs formerly cared for by 
cheap labor from Europe, the influx has assumed the 
proportions of an innundation. 

Several bills dealing with immigration from 
Mexico were placed before the House Committee 
on Immigration during the sessions of the sixty- 


. ninth Congress, and one of them is to be reintro- 


duced. Labor organizations, naturally, are in favor 
of applying quota restrictions to Mexico. And 
Harry Hull, Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion, declares unofficially that “something should 
be done to regulate this situation in some way.” 
Commercial bodies, on the other hand, have ex- 
pressed general opposition to further restriction. 
They favor modification of the European quotas 
rather than new regulation directed against Mexico. 
They emphasize the need of cheap labor for the 
development of agriculture and industry in the 
Southwest. 

In view of these conflicting opinions a careful 
study should be made of the problem of the peon. 
If he is found to be migratory and inclined to drift 
back home there may be no great danger in his 
wandering. If he is found to be a settler, on the other 
hand, and inclined to intermix with our own race, 
the same restrictions should be applied to him 
which govern settlers from European lands. While 
investigation is under way, border control must be 
strengthened to prevent our being overrun with 
Mexican undesirables who steal in illegally. 


Ireland Goes to the Polls 
| emai for the tempestuous Dail Eireann 


have gone off with scarcely more excitement 
than was occasioned by the conduct of Republican 
primaries in enlightened Philadelphia, and cer- 
tainly with more credit to the successful candidates. 
The wearers of the green have not lost their love 
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of pugilistics, but for once they have suppressed it. 
Final returns give the Cosgrave Government sixty- 
one seats in the Dail, and the Fianna Fail, party of 
Eamon de Valera, fifty-seven. The Farmers with 
six seats and the Independents with twelve are 
expected to ally themselves with Mr. Cosgrave, 
while Labor with thirteen, the National League 
with two, and the Irish workers with one, are 
counted upon to follow Mr. de Valera. In other 
words, the Government will control seventy-nine 
votes in the Dail, as against seventy-three for the 
Opposition. On the surface the situation remains 
virtually the same as before the election, with the 
balance of power in the hands of small parties and 
those all-important political alliances called “blocs.” 
But underneath runs a sure current calling for 
political rapprochement and unity to permit the 
working out of an economic program of which the 
Free State is in dire need. If compromise fails, 
the prospect looms of another general election 
within a year. 

There is a footnote in the story of the elections 
which has more than scholarly significance for 
Americans even though they are not concerned 
overmuch with research into Free State politics. 
The Irish electorate turned out in large numbers 
at the polls, manifesting an enthusiasm for elections 
which had already been clearly demonstrated by 
the Irish element in this country. We have the 
conviction that the outlook for democracy at home 
would be considerably brightened if more of our 
own citizenry “got their Irish up” and overcame 
the apathy which has lately suffused their response 
at the polls. Without going in for fist fights, we may 
well derive a lesson from the activity of the pre- 
cocious voters in the -young Free State. 


Crossed Links in the Railway Chain 


FTER the collision of the ambitious Van 
Sweringen merger with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission there was a temporary lull along 
the railway consolidation line, but one need not 
put his ear to the rail to know 
that traffic is again on the 
move. Recently came the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific 
with a thunderous proposal for 
combination which would have 
stirred the antitrust phobia of 
an earlier decade and created 
scarcely less furor than a poli- 
tical convention. It evoked 
little comment save from the 
officials of a competing road. And now a delegation 
from the National Industrial Traffic League tramps 
up the White House steps and presents Mr. 
Coolidge with a document recommending modifi- 
cation of the Transportation Act of 1920. The league 





wants the repeal of the section of the Transporta- 
tion Act which requires the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to submit a plan for the consolidation 
of railways. It believes the Commission could 
function more effectively without such a require- 
ment; in fact, it holds that this section of the act 
retards consolidations which might otherwise re- 
ceive the sanction of the Commission, and would 
act for the public good. It backs with modifications 
the Parker bill for railway consolidation, which was 
born in the labors of the last Congress. 

It is our feeling that there is need for caution in 
the matter of railway consolidation. If the Traffic 
League is to have its way we foresee a strewing to 
the winds of the diagrams and maps assembled by 
the active William Z. Ripley of Harvard. We see 
the Interstate Commerce Commission acting with- 
out a plan in a rather uncertain direction. This is 
not an encouraging prospect. While we do not 
insist that Professor Ripley’s charts be held as 
sacred documents, we believe that railway consoli- 
dations should be conducted under a definite and 
carefully considered plan for the greatest good to 
the public and not in the haphazard manner at 
which the Traffic League seems to be aiming in its 
recommendations to the President. 


Don Quixote in Modern Dress 


AYOR WILLIAM HALE THOMPSON of 
Chicago has recently entered the national 
political circuit playing a dramatization of “Don 
Quixote” in modern dress. With Gov. Len Small 
supporting him in the réle of Sancho Panza he has 
turned from a denunciation of King George to a 
tilt against windmills of the Administration. The 
errant cowboy has been barnstorming in the Far 
West, lecturing to the provinces on flood control 
which he declares to be a matter for Federal action. 
There is only one explanation for his remarkable 
act, and that is that he is out for a position of 
advantage in the Presidential lists. What does the 
mayor of Chicago care about flood control in the 
Mississippi Valley except as a means of introducing 
himself into national politics? If Mr. Thompson has 
any other idea, then we mistake the breadth of his 
capacity for philanthropy. 

The spectacle he has staged appears to us ludi- 
crous in the extreme. “Big Bill” seems bent on 
tossing his cowboy hat, perforated by random 
gangster bullets, into the Presidential ring. We 
don’t register worry. We don’t believe that anyone 
outside of a few Chicagoans will take his candidacy 
seriously. The chief good Mr. Thompson could 
confer in the office of President would accrue to 
Chicago. He couldn’t be mayor and President at 
the same time. We see nothing in his quixotic 
gestures but the prospect of slight embarrassment 
for Republican national headquarters. 
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Geneva — a League Onward 


OW that the halls of Geneva are empty and 
N the delegates to the eighth Assembly of 
the League of Nations have gone home, 
the United States may well join with the rest of the 
world in taking stock of what was accomplished. 
Our position is not one of such remoteness as many 
of our homespun statesmen would have us believe, 
and the things said and done at Geneva have a close 
bearing upon our own welfare. There is no use of our 
dressing up in buff and blue and quoting Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address to show our indifference to the 
affairs of Europe. The theory of isolation was pretty 
thoroughly disproven in 1917, and efforts to revive it 
have not deserved the success they have received. 

The Assembly closed its sessions last week with 
the adoption of two resolutions. One stated the 
principle that “all wars of aggression are and always 
shall be prohibited and every pacific means must be 
employed to settle disputes of every description 
which may arise between states.” In the other was 
provision for continued work by the League Pre- 
paratory Commission on Disarmament, which is to 
meet again in November. A rather weak conclusion? 
So a good many of our domestic critics would have 
us believe. For them the League session began in 
gloom and ended in gloom, with little to show but a 
plethora of oratory. For our part, we look upon the 
eighth session of the Assembly as one which did 
much to carry forward the spirit of Locarno and to 
increase mutual confidence among League members. 
It marked a strengthening of the League and of the 
World Court, and a considerable increase in the 
international prestige of both of those organizations. 

The addresses of statesmen and diplomatists at 
the Assembly meetings were marked by something 
besides the conventional attitude of talking for 
codperation without agreeing to any tangible sacri- 
fices to that end. Herr Stresemann’s announcement 
that Germany would adhere in the future to the 
compulsory-arbitration clause of the World Court 
Protocol is a preéminent example of the spirit of 
confidence which we hope to find in increasing 
measure within the League. Such a concert of world 
powers would have been a virtual impossibility in 
the years preceding 1914; the open nature of its 
proceedings was likewise outside the ken of pre- 
Sarajevo diplomacy. 

At first sight the resolution outlawing wars of 
aggression seems to be a grand generalization with 
no teeth for actually biting into the problem. On 
this ground it has been attacked. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that nations accustomed to heavy 
armaments, with populations still subject to old 
fears and old prejudices, cannot in a moment or a 
year do away with their accustomed moans of 
defense. The outlawry of war, if it is to be accom- 


plished, must be brought about not at a single 
stroke, but through a slow process of concessions. 
And it was in looking toward these concessions that 
the second resolution, calling upon the Preparatory 
Commission to continue its work, was passed. In a 
series of conferences on disarmament, even though 
they meet with temporary setbacks, lies the hope of 
permament peace. , 

Since our accession to the rank of a world power 
we have continually struck the pose of a peaceful 
and unselfish Government. We have talked a great 
deal about “world peace” and “abolition of war,” 
but in a majority of the cases which seemed to lead 
toward attaining those desirable ends we have 
turned a cold shoulder and assumed a decidedly 
“holier than thou” attitude. Since our refusal to 
join the League of Nations or the World Court we 
have become so absorbed in our domestic affairs as 
to forget, or at least ignore the fact that the problems 
of Europe are to a large extent our problems, and 
that our assistance is required for their solution. 

In almost every one of the Assembly gatherings 
there was reference to the attitude of the United 
States. It was pointed out again and again that the 
United States could do much to further world peace 
and security by codperating, even though unoffi- 
cially, in the work of the League. While this country 
has sniffed contemptuously at the opinions of the 
League, League statesmen have sought in all sin- 
cerity to observe and give consideration to the 
opinions of the United States. Somewhat reluctant- 
ly, we have been dragged into detached instances 
of codperation with League commissions. The 
United States has been represented, for example, 
on the Preparatory Commission for Disarmament, 
and has been asked to continue membership in that 
body. Prominent Americans will attend as individ- 
uals the meetings of the newly created consultive 
committee on economics. But we have hardly 
shown a willing spirit. 

Tue INDEPENDENT has no intention of advocating 
our immediate entrance into the League, but it feels 
that the people of the United States should keep 
their eyes fixed on what is happening abroad, and 
manifest a larger interest in the meetings at Geneva. 
After all, the League is not a diabolical institution 
motivated by a desire to snare us in foreign entangle- 
ments. Nor is it an organization for Europe alone. 
With all its imperfections, it is the only instrument 
we have for working practically toward world peace 
and international good will. It is not an iron-bound 
structure, but a plastic organism in process of 
growth. It has grown in strength during the eighth 
Assembly, and we believe that it will continue its 
development through future gatherings. It is our 
duty, if we are truly bent on world peace, to abandon 
our overworked policy of isolation and our complete 
public indifference to an agency working for that 
peace by the most satisfactory methods yet devised. 
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‘Progressive Democrats in a Quandary 
By George Fort Milton | 


7 “AQHE standing aside of William Gibbs McAdoo 

is likely to increase, rather than to lessen, 
the chaos in the ranks of the Democratic 
party. There is no heir apparent ready and waiting 
to take command of Democracy’s dry progressive 
wing. Thus, in the immediately practical matter of 
gaining the nomination, Al Smith’s chances are 
substantially enhanced. The two dominant and out- 
standing Democratic personalities for the past four 
years have been Mr. 


One of the specific purposes of the self-elimination 
of the former Secretary of the Treasury was to clear 
the field, so far as he was able to do so by his own 
action, so that other leadership could develop. There 
is material available from which outstanding leaders 
may easily come. The trouble is not the lack of such 
men, but the comparatively short time remaining 
between the early part of October, 1927, and the 
Democratic National Convention. of early summer 

in 1928. It takes some 





time to introduce a man 





McAdoo and Governor 
Smith. In 1924, Mr. 


to a party or a nation. 


McAdoo was the un- 
doubted choice of the 
rank and file of the 
party for the nom- 
ination; the sinister 
combination of bad busi- 
ness, bad booze, and 
city bosses which united 
to combat him was 


Mr. George Fort Milton, editor of the Chattanooga 
News, has been the chief lieutenant in the political 
camp of Mr. McAdoo. Mr. McAdoo’s withdrawal from 
the Democratic Presidential race took the form of a 
letter to Mr. Milton, and in discussing the Democratic 
dilemma and the men upon whom the mantle of his 
former chief may fall the Tennessee editor speaks from 
closest knowledge. The Editors do not subscribe to all 
of the dire prospects which he sees ahead for the 
Democratic party, but they are quite agreed with his 
general view that the party of Thomas Jefferson is in 

very much of a political mess 


One of the important 
political problems 
brought by the McAdoo 
declaration is: Whom 
will the dry progressive 
group choose for the 
forthcoming campaign? 
It may be taken for 
granted that there is no 
disposition of the dry 








vainly forced from ex- 





pedient to expedient un- 


progressives to abandon 





til eventually George 
Brennan had the happy thought of injecting the 
religious issue, and Mr. McAdoo’s candidacy was 
assassinated in a political Saint Bartholomew’s Day. 
- To the concentrated Eastern multitudes which 
have been taught that the violation of the prohibi- 
tion law is an admirable thing, Governor Smith has 
perfectly personified the foaming stein and brass 
rail. The charge, readily believed by the credulous, 
that the New York governor’s Catholic faith was 
the only thing that caused opposition to his candi- 
dacy has brought him a zealous, almost idolatrous, 
Catholic support, while the sachems of Tammany 
Hall, charmed with the prospect of erasing the 
black marks of the Tweeds, Kellys, and Crokers of 
old by the Presidential achievements of Smith, have 
turned a delegate-greedy Tiger loose on the land. 
Thus, McAdoo’s withdrawal removes from the list 
one of the two chief gladiators; had the former Secre- 
tary been a candidate, possibly he would have been 
nominated, undoubtedly he would have served the 
Tammany man as that individual served him in 
1924; but now, unless and until new champions for 
the dry and progressive group are developed, the 
Tammany candidate will have things all his own way. 
There is a political axiom which has never been suc- 
cessfully combated: ““You cannot beat somebody 
with nobody,” no matter how bad that somebody 
is. That is exactly the case today in the Demo- 
cratic party;.in relation to the menace of Al Smith. 


their principles, reverse 
their convictions, and aid the nomination of Al 
Smith. Equally truly, there is no one candidate 
today who will gather the harvest Mr. McAdoo has 
sown. The sentiment of the group has not yet 
crystallized about any one man. Perhaps it will do 
so within the next few weeks, but it has several men 
from whom a selection can be made. 


HE man who will inherit the McAdoo strength 

and support has to fit into a certain framework of 
principles and political ideals. The departing chief- 
tain, in his now famous letter of standing aside, gave 
a terse and eloquent statement of the things which 
were his chief concern in the nation, matters for the 
accomplishment of which he would, “as a private 
citizen,” be glad to codperate with all those who 
deem them essential to the public welfare. That 
leader who secures the enthusiastic support of the 
McAdoo group must be able, by his record, career, 
and professions, to preach this political gospel: 


The preservation, unimpaired, of the Constitution 
of the United States, the suppression of nullification 
and the enforcement of law, without which stable 
government is impossible, and without which the 
blessings of liberty will disappear; justice to agri- 
culture, without which the farmers cannot get their 
rightful share of national prosperity; and social and 
economic justice for all classes, without which human 
opportunity cannot be widened. 
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A list of those Democrats who in the past have 
prominently borne testimony to their attachment 
to such principles would necessarily include Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh of Montana, Edwin T. Meredith 
of Iowa, Gov. Vic Donahey of Ohio, Homer S. Cum- 
mings of Connecticut, Senator Alben B. Barkley of 
Kentucky, Gov. Angus McLean of North Carolina, 
Huston Thompson of Colorado, Congressman Cor- 
dell Hull and Gov. Austin Peay, both of Tennessee, 
Glenn Frank, president of the University of Wis- 
consin, and a number of others of more local 
prominence. 

Three of these men, in the immediate political 
picture, stand out with especial prominence. These 
are Senator Walsh, Governor Donahey, and Mr. 
Meredith. As things are today, it seems likely that 
one of the three would most readily concentrate the 
McAdoo strength. Which one, it is entirely too early 
to predict. It 1s inevitable, likewise, that there will 
be delegations from a large number of 1924 McAdoo 
States instructed for favorite sons at the 1928 
Democratic National Convention. 


HERE is a rare irony in the fact that Senator 

Thomas J. Walsh has such strength among 
the McAdoo wing of the party. The myth carefully 
cultivated by the Smith group is that Mr. McAdoo 
is proscriptive of Catholics; that he is the personifi- 
cation of the Ku-Klux Klan; and that he deliberately 
deprived Governor Smith of the 1924 nomina- 
tion because Governor Smith is a member of the 
Catholic Church. Of course, this is all the merest 
poppycock. Mr. McAdoo led all other candidates in 
ninety-one out of the 103 ballots at Madison Square. 
Mr. McAdoo is the most tolerant of men. And Mr. 
McAdoo himself, in a conference with Al Smith in 
the last days of the 1924 convention, — a conference 
called at the request of the party leaders in an effort 
to break the deadlock, — proposed to the New York 
governor that both unite on Senator Walsh, a pro- 
posal rejected by Governor Smith. Cordial relations 
for years have existed between Mr. McAdoo and 
Senator Walsh, and there is a substantial agreement 
in principle between them. 

In addition to being a convinced prohibitionist, 
Senator Walsh is an ardent progressive, and a man 
whose achievements in unearthing scandalous Fed- 
eral corruption endeared him to patriots throughout 
the land. He is both mentally and geographically 
far removed from the sinister shadows of Tammany 
Hall. Political observers are convinced that he could 
maintain the Solid South, and he might prove the 
very man to unite the South and the West and win 
a majority in the electoral college. 

The geographical position of Gov. Vic Donahey of 
Ohio is even stronger than that of the Montana 
Senator. Donahey’s election record is quite as 
remarkable as that of Al Smith. Without the assist- 
ance of the vociferous wets, and with the opposition 


of the odorous city machines rather than with their 
support, the Ohio executive has won three guber- 
natorial elections, one of them in the Coolidge 
landslide. Governor Donahey is a fine, upstanding 
character. Physically, he is most impressive. Polit- 
ically, he has vigorously espoused prohibition 
enforcement and progressive legislation. Philosophi- 
cally, he belongs to the Wilson wing of the party. 
It would be surprising if Governor Donahey failed 
to develop great strength among the dry progressive 
McAdoo group. He has not done anything to indi- 
cate Presidential ambitions on his part — in fact, 
has sought to restrain his friends. But men geo- 
graphically and politically right are sometimes 
drafted for big jobs. It is no secret that Mr. McAdoo 
and his friends are on cordial terms with the Ohio 
executive, a cordiality of more than superficial 


_ depth because of Donahey’s dry progressive views. 


Edwin T. Meredith of Iowa, a loyal and influen- 
tial supporter of the former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in 1924, and a close personal friend, is much in 
the minds of the dry progressive group in discus- 
sions of the selection of a new leader. Mr. Meredith 
was for a time in Mr. Wilson’s Cabinet as Secretary 
of Agriculture. He is the successful publisher of 
several farm magazines. He is a stanch prohibition- 
ist, and an even more ardent advocate of farm relief. 
Geographically, he should be well situated, coming 
as he does from Iowa, the heart of the farm belt, 
the storm center of politics today. It should be re- 
called that in the McAdoo statement of principles 
occurred a demand for “justice to agriculture, with- 
out which the farmers cannot get their rightful share 
of national prosperity.” That is a creed Mr. Mere- 
dith has been preaching for several years. He would 
fit into the picture frame quite as well as would 
Donahey or Walsh. 

One of these three men — or perhaps some new 
Richmond — is destined to crystallize the dry pro- 
gressive movement in 1928. What will be the result 
of this new focusing cannot be predicted. The situa- 
tion of the Democratic party is not a happy one. 
There are many who feel that the party is. headed 
for the rocks; that whether Smith succeeds or fails, 
Democracy is in dire distress. 


MITH’S nomination would rekindle racial, sec- 

tional, and religious prejudices which would 
require decades to cool. It would revive in a malig- 
nant form the spirit of religious intolerance. It would 
submerge a proper consideration of political issues 
in a violent outbreak of bipartisan bigotry. A Smith 
nomination would not only hurt the Democratic 
party, it would hurt the Catholic Church, and would 
resuscitate an almost defunct Ku-Klux Klan. It 
would strengthen the Southern G. O. P., breaking 
the so-called Solid South in two little pieces. If 
Smith succeeded in retaining over five Southern 
States, he would do well. He would be certain to 
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lose Tennessee, Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Missouri. 
He would be almost sure to lose North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Arkansas. His only certainties in the 
South would be South Carolina, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi, and if Herbert Hoover should be his 
opponent he would need to look out for these last 
two. To recapitulate, a nomination of Al Smith 
would lead to Democratic defeat in 1928, would 
enthrone Tammany as the arbiter of the Demo- 
cratic destiny for years to come, would revive the 
Klan, arouse a frightful religious controversy, and 
break the Solid South. In all likelihood the Demo- 
cratic party would break into pieces never to be 
knit together again. These would be the results of 
the nomination of the heir of Tweed. 


UT if the party does not nominate Smith, again 

a dire prospect is ahead. Tens and thousands 

of members of the Catholic Church throughout the 
country will believe that he has been refused the 
nomination because of his faith. Of course, Smith’s 
Catholicism is painted as a politically determinative 
factor only by those who wish to make a martyr out 
of him. Even so, there are millions of Catholics in 
the Democratic party; and if they do get into their 
heads that one of their own would have been 
nominated had he not been a Catholic and was 
deprived of the nomination because of his faith, they 
will desert never to return. For that part, who would 
blame them? If Al Smith were otherwise fit to be 
President of the United States, as of course he is not, 
and were deprived of his rightful place because of 


his creed, the Democratic party would not deserve 
to live another day, but should be deserted not only 
by Catholics, but by honest Protestants throughout 
the land. Al Smith’s religion is not holding him out 
of the White House. Rum, and not Rome, bars his 
way. But it will be an immensely difficult task for 
the Democratic party to prove this to the fanatic 
Catholics who look upon Al Smith as the champion 
of tolerance to their church. 

My own thought is that the Democratic party 
should declare its spirit of tolerance, its belief in all 
faiths, without proscription, prejudice, or ban, and 
should select as its candidate a man who stands for 
upholding the Constitution, suppressing nullifica- 
tion, and for progressive political, social, and 
economic policies such as Democracy was founded 
to support. Such a man as Walsh, Donahey, or 
Meredith. The nomination of Senator Walsh would 
spike the guns of Tammany Hall. No longer could 
they say that Al Smith was turned down because 
of his faith. Walsh’s nomination would prove that 
the Democratic party was tolerant, dry, and pro- 
gressive. It would be a master stroke. There is a 
chance that any one of these three men might be 
elected President, if the threatened Republican 
battle duplicates the G. O. P. conflict of 1912. 

All in all, the Democratic party is confronted with 
a dire dilemma. It looks very much as if it is another 
case of being between the devil and the deep blue 
sea. But Democracy has a record of having outlived 
many crises. Surely the party fathered by Thomas 
Jefferson will not be murdered by Al Smith. 
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What Can We Do About Noise? 


N the cramped 
| quarters of a sky- 
scraper office suite 

in downtown New York 
our interview had 
started, heavily handi- 
capped from the first 
by a resounding clack 
of typewriters, a fre- 
quent harsh jangling of 
telephone bells, and the 
agonized thumps of a 


By Charles Phelps Cushing 


With all its added conveniences, the Twentieth 
Century has multiplied nerve-racking noises a thou- 
sandfold. Some of them have already been silenced, 
and more of them could be if the harassed public 
would only raise more of a rumpus about them. Mr. 
Cushing, who has a liking for digging in out-of-the- 
way places, tells here about some of science’s newest 
silencers, while the pictures add their own graphic 

chorus of ‘‘Noise’’ 








At that, my friend 
arose, muttering impre- 
cations, and reached for 
his hat and overcoat. 
Though it was impossi- 
ble to catch all he said, 
I gathered that he des- 
paired now of trying to 
get any more business 
transacted that after- 
noon. And plainly — be- 
cause he shrilled it — I 





steam radiator. Presently our voices were further 
submerged by the loud clatter of a patent letter- 
printing machine in the glass cubicle to the left. 
Then, in the cubicle to the right, a stout, bald- 
headed man with the bellow of a wounded moose 
added to the insufferable din by beginning to dic- 
tate correspondence into the nozzle of a hose. 


heard him cry: “‘Ain’t science wonderful!” 

In a subway express, heading uptown, neither of 
us made any attempt to carry on a conversation. 
No one ever tries to talk above that infernal roar 
unless he has some most urgent message. Nor did 
we linger on the platform of the station where we 
got out: for to the normal hubbub of the trains 
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rushing past these stations science recently has 
made a further contribution by adding one of the 
most distracting of all the newer forms of clatter, 
the so-called “featherweight turnstiles.” At the 
rush hours the din of these thumping feathers is 
sometimes almost deafening. 

On a Broadway street corner beside the subway 
kiosk we paused. But my friend’s frown here deep- 
ened into furrows. We were being serenaded — 
strings, wood winds, brass, and percussion all 
played fortissimo — by one of New Bedlam’s “mod- 
ernist symphonies.” From the skies a pneumatic 
riveter, and from a pit in the earth a steam shovel, 
assailed our tortured ears. Just as my friend started 
to speak, an elevated train thundered by. A ven- 
erable street car with two flat wheels followed close, 
reminder of the glum jest of the columnist F. P. A.: 
‘Accuracy requires that our surface cars, once 
termed ‘rolling,’ should now be called ‘bumping’ 
stock.” From a radio store a little way up the 
street, the brassy blare of a cabaret jazz band 
poured incessantly. A heavy truck startled us next 
with a shrill whistle attached to its exhaust. A 
motor cycle pop-popped. Again my friend opened 
his mouth — but when another elevated train roared 
by he gestured despairingly and beckoned the way 
into a near-by restaurant as a tea-time refuge. 

Here it happened — for this was “‘one of those 
days” — that a patent coffee urn was threatening 
to explode at any moment; and that the crash of 
crockery being dumped into the dishwasher’s chute 
seemed even more alarming than it is normally. 
Also, outstanding among the familiar noises, and 
though not particularly loud more irritating than 
any other racket because it was something novel, 
sounded a strange click-clack! click-clack! from 
the kitchen. 

My friend impatiently called the waitress. 

“Mary, what’s that awful clatter over there?” 
he demanded. 

“Oh, that? It’s a new patent egg-boiler. All you 
have to do is to set the timer on it —” 

“My God! All that fuss and racket just to boil an 
egg!” My friend’s arms were raised imploringly. 
“The rooster didn’t make half so much noise. Nor 
even the hen who laid the egg. An egg-boiler! What 
price progress!” 


E subsided, slumping in his chair. Wearily 
he shook his head and muttered profanity. 

“Sorry for that outburst. But again I ask you — 
ain’t science wonderful? I thought I was all right 
and had got through the day safely. I even stood 
this afternoon for that ‘voice from the skies.’ 
Fellow in an airplane flying over our part of town, 
bellowing a song more awful than the cheapest 
stuff I ever heard out of a radio horn. No escape 
from that indignity anywhere; and next he might be 
assailing us in the réle of a Tin Pan Alley song 


plugger, or shouting down advertisements for Dr. 
Bull’s Herb Extract. I felt proud of myself, then, and 
confident. Thought that if I could bear up bravely 
under that truly crowning outrage I could stand 
anything. But when, on top of all else, this patent 
egg-boiler came along — well, it may seem like a 
little thing — but it proved the back-breaking straw. 
Awfully sorry. Please forgive.” 

“No need. I’ve felt the same way myself some- 
times. What’s the rest of your squawk? Seems you 
have a grudge against science.” 


“7 OU said it! To my way of thinking science 

is man’s wickedest enemy. Because every 
new machine invented adds another new kind of 
nerve-torturing din; robs us of more peace and 
comfort. New discoveries and inventions every day 
—but never does science do anything about 
mitigating any of their racket. You’ve heard a 
sample this afternoon of what my life is like in the 
office where I have-to work eight or nine hours a 


‘day. Clatter, clamor, bells, buzzes, clicks, and 


thumps everywhere. The place is jammed with 
machines; and every one of them is a noise-making 
machine. The subway, of course, is an old story. 
It and the ‘el’ are New Bedlam’s chief prides: they 
can drown your voice completely. So we retreat to 
this restaurant, with its needless — but no doubt 
highly efficient — clatter of everything in the shop 
from the new patent egg-boiler to the last piece of 
crockery. 

“T can’t hear myself talk on any street corner, 
either, so I hurry home. Do I find any peace even 
there? In the apartment next door a phonograph 
will be going. With one of those newfangled re- 
peaters on it run by electrical power. Thus the same 
dreadful tune can be ground out for hour after hour, 
without anyone even troubling to wind up the 
machine or reset the needle. The radio upstairs will 
be going, too, full blast.” Again his arms went up 
imploringly. “Why, oh, why! I ask you, does it 
happen that all the people who operate loud-speak- 
ers are hard of hearing? Then, about eleven o'clock, 
a fellow downstairs will start pecking at a type- 
writer and keep up that torture until around two 
in the morning. All these wonderful inventions, my 
friend, are the gifts of science. But the old hag 
never does anything to make my life more bearable. 
Edison is the only scientist who offers me even the 
smallest grain of comfort. He forecasts that, like 
himself, the rest of us soon will have our hearing 
blunted, by this din, to partial deafness.” 

Briefed, the rest of my friend’s arraignment of 
science runs as follows: The phonograph is noisier 
than the old music box; the radio louder than the 
phonograph. The typewriter is noisier than the pen, 
the steam radiator than the stove, the pneumatic 
riveter than the sledge hammer; and the steam- 
boat than the sailing vessel, the railway than the 
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stagecoach, the motor cycle than the bicycle, the trol- 
ley than the horse car, the elevated than surface 
traction, the subway than the “el.” The “horseless 
carriage” replaces the family surrey — “but at 
what a cost in din!” The airplane follows the motor 
car and is infinitely louder: with the racket of its 
unmuffled exhausts a single flying-machine can 
disturb the Sunday-morning slumbers of half the 
population of a whole city. So on down a long list 
of other items. More noise to excavate a cellar. 
More to clear a street for the progress of a truck or 
a fire engine. More to collect a rapid-transit fare — 
witness the “featherweight turnstile.”” More even 
to wash a dish or boil an egg. 


ARLY in this harangue the thought had 
struck me to make use of my friend’s com- 
plaints as leads for an investigation. Science might 
have something to offer in rebuttal. Though at the 
moment this indictment sounded for the most part 
true and unassailable, a hole or two might be picked 
in it. Instance, the case of the horseless carriage. 
In the first days of its invasion of our peaceful 
highways it was a terror, truly. But today you can 
stand at such a busy corner as Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street and watch a black river of 
traffic go rolling past with little more sound than 
a silky swish of tires. Assuredly, science did wonders 
to mitigate the racket of the automobile. And if she 
could do this, she might have other ideas. 

The trail of the investigation that followed led 
far and to many assorted places; but in the end it 
discovered at least one important principle upon 
which such varied authorities as board of health 
officials, inventors, and scientists — both of the 
“pure” apd the “practical” variety —are all 
agreed.\Persely stated, the case comes to this: where 
the public shows itself enough concerned about 
having noise abated, noise can be abated. Thus 
airplane exhausts will be muffled, Just as those of 
the horseless carriage were stilled, as soon as an 
insistent public demand brings to bear the necessary 
pressure. As an aviator put it: “ Make enough noise 
about it and our noise will stop; there’s no good 
reason why a gasoline engine in the sky can’t be 
muffled just like a gasoline engine down below.” 
The once insane and noisy celebration of the Fourth 
of July was cited by a health officer: “It stopped 
- when the public demanded it; and it’s starting up 
again now that your vigilance is a little relaxed. 
Needless ‘laying on the horn’ of motor cars varies 
in violence the same way. Raise a row about it and 
you get results, as we did recently in New York.” 

That there are laws enough to control noise to 
half of its present volume, and that scientists, if we 
would only listen to what they have to offer, could 
diminish most of the rest of the prevailing racket 
to within comfortably bearable bounds, is the sum 
of the answer to all of my friend’s long list of 


complaints. The office where he works need not be 
so noisy. For a few hundred dollars that small suite 
could be “‘sound-proofed” — like hundreds of 
other offices in New York City in recent years — 
with ceilings and wall sheathings of such materials 
as sugar-cane fibre or asbestos. In several offices so 
equipped the man in the next cubicle has to shout, 
I found, to make himself heard over the top of the 
partition. Buzzers may be substituted for startling 
telephone bells. As~for the other noise-making 
machines: inventors will respond to an equivalent 
for the old law of supply and demand, and will 
produce noiseless models of typewriters and letter- 
printing devices “to just such an extent,” as one 
inventor put it, “as the purchasers make known 
their preferences.” 

n the same manner the audibly expressed pref- 
erence of the wealthier class of apartment renters 
has made landlords offer the advantages of sound- 
proofing in nearly all the most costly new apart- 
ment buildings recently completed in New York. 
Science knew the way long ago, but sufficient pres- 
sure upon the builder to avail himself of that knowl- 
edge had been lacking. And if soundproof walls 
and ceilings are not enough to insure all the required 
quiet, a “‘sound filter” can be installed in the win- 
dows, keeping noises of the streets out without 
shutting off ventilation. The principle involved is 
ancient, long in use as a silencer on firearms. 


LL the way down the list the scientists com- 
plain of the neglect with which their discover- 

ies are treated. Even the pneumatic riveter, which 
raises the most terrific hubbub of all our modern 
nuisances, may some day be stilled. On this point, 
however, a controversy rages. Welders contend 
that they can erect a steel building with as much 
safety in its joinings as can the riveters. The riveters 
retort that there is no way of testing the safety of 
weldings as rivets can be tested; “the only man 
who knows whether a weld is good is the man who 
makes it.”’ At least, it is possible that the fearful 
din of riveting may not endure in our cities for 
ever. Photographs were handed me of a five-story 
steel building recently erected at Sharon, Penn- 


sylvania, where electric welding throughout sup-— 


planted riveting and its turmoil. All the work was 
done with less noise than a crew of carpenters 
would have made. 

It would appear that for those city dwellers who 
are fortunate enough to work in noise-proofed 
offices and apartment houses, the clamor of the 
Machine Age already is much diminished. For the 
rest of us the picture that my _nerve-racked 
friend drew of present irritating conditions is too 
true to be ignored. But this phase may be only 
temporary. There are many reasons to believe 
that the future likely will be brighter rather than 
darker — hope for our noise-racked nerves. 
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THE GARISH BEAUTY OF THIS STEEL MILL SEEN AT NIGHT BELIES ITS IMMENSE CAPACITY FOR CREATING NOISE 
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A DROP FORGE HAMMER DOES NOT MAINTAIN A STEADY DIN BY ANY MEANS, BUT THE MONOTONY OF ITS REGULAR CRASHING IS ANYTHING BUT 
SYMPHONIC 
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NO ONE NEEDS TO BE TOLD WHAT VARIETY OF RACKET THIS WORKMAN THERE IS SCARCELY A NOISIER PIECE OF MACHINERY BUILT THAN THE DE- 

MAKES WITH HIS AIR HAMMER. EVERY CITY DWELLER HAS HAD FULL VICE WHICH CRUSHES COPPER ORE. THE BANK OF THESE LETHAL AFFAIRS 

CAUSE TO CURSE THE NECESSITY FOR HIS EXISTENCE AND TO SUFFER SHOWN HERE CAN MAKE A DIN WHICH WOULD RIVAL THAT OF THE TUR- 
BECAUSE OF IT MOILS OF THE JUDGMENT DAY 


THIS SORT OF NOISE IS MUSIC TO THE EAR — UNLESS, OF COURSE, ONE CHANCES TO BE ABOARD THIS BELEAGUERED STEAMER OUTSIDE COLUMBO IN CEYLON 
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THIS TIBETAN PRAYER WHEEL WOULD NOT ORDINARILY BE CONSIDERED NOISY, AS IT ONLY RINGS A BELL. BUT EVEN A BELL AS AN ACCOMPANIMENT OF PRAYER 
MAY WELL BECOME DISTURBING 
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THE CHICAGO ELEVATED TRAINS SEEM HERE TO BE FORMING}A LOUD-SPEAKER FOR THE EXPRESS] PURPOSE OF MAGNIFYING THE UNSEEMLY CLAMORS THAT 
ARE HORRIBLE ENOUGH TO BEGIN WITH 
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AS FAR BELOW THE GROUND AS THE ELEVATED IS ABOVE IT RUNS THE SUBWAY. HERE IS ONE SOURCE OF SUBTERRANEAN RACKET, BEFORE THE 
TRAINS HAVE EVEN HAD A CHANCE TO ADD THEIR BIT 
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The Problem of the House of Lords 


By J. B. Atkins 


UR latest constitutional whirlwind has dis- 
() integrated into a number of scattered 

breezes which have no great force at the 
moment, but the problem of the House of Lords 
remains. The disintegration was caused by the 
sudden revolt of the moderate members of the 
Unionist party who said that they had never been 
consulted about the proposals for reforming the 
Upper House. The proposals certainly generated 
much more heat than could have been expected 
from such fuel. They were only general principles 
thrown out for discussion; no bill had been drafted. 
A stranger to. British 


pulled down in turn when they seemed to be 
dictatorial in disposition or even too aggressive in 
confidence. All this was true to the Anglo-Saxon 
temper, a temper which loves to restore balances 
and to give the other fellow a chance. Cromwell 
called single-chamber government “a most horrid 
arbitrariness.” Bagehot, when he traced the doc- 
trine of “checks and balances” in our Constitution, 
was only translating a mental habit into a formula. 
It must be admitted frankly that so far the 
Parliament Act has not worked unfairly. Only the 
die-hards pretend that any real harm has been done. 
The alleged defect of 





politics might have sup- 
posed that the reform 
of an antique institu- 
tion would be agreeable 
to the two parties of 
the Opposition, Labor 
and Liberal; but every 
Englishman knows that 
in regard to the House 
of Lords the Opposition 
now holds stagnation to 
be a boon, and change — 
in whatever direction 
— “reaction.” 





Mr. W. S. Gilbert is said to have gained the 
enmity of the British peers by that line in one 
of his lyrics which records, at the time “‘when ‘ 

Wellington thrashed Bonaparte,’ that ‘“‘the remains. unaltered A 
House of Peers throughout the war did nothing 
in particular — and did it very well.” Periodically, 
Englishmen who take their democracy radically 
propose plans for abolishing the House of Lords, 
or making membership elective. A recent dis- 
cussion has just been agitating the British mind, 
and Mr. Atkins, assistant editor of the London 
Spectator, devotes the first of his monthly 
contributions to discussing the proposed changes 
and the legislative place of the peers in England bill in the House of 


the act is that it con- 
tains the clear possi- 
bility of danger. If it 


Labor Government 
could abolish, say, the 
monarchy — not that I 
think they would wish 
to do so — or the House 
of Lords itself or the 
Bank of England, by 
merely carrying their 





Commons three times 





We have really come 
to this pass, that the House of Lords cannot move 
a finger to modernize itself without being accused 
of trying to strengthen itself. But even to seem to 
strengthen itself is to issue a challenge to the present 
system — a system which is the nearest approach 
to single-chamber government that a_ sensible 
nation is likely to sanction. The ordinary course of 
political nature is thus inverted in this one matter. 
Every progressive is ordered to stand still. If he 
moves forward he is denounced for going back. 
A paradox indeed! Yet those who want something 
as near as may be to single-chamber government 
are perfectly right from their point of view in 
resisting further changes in the House of Lords. 
Under the Parliament Act the House of Commons 
has only to pass a bill three times in two years for 
it to become law over the head of the House of 
Lords, whatever the Lords may say. The single- 
chamber doctrinaires will probably never get better 
terms than that — at least until we get a revolution. 

Not that even in a revolution single-chamber rule 
would last. The British people have never allowed 
any man or any party to have too much power 
very long. Kings, nobles, oligarchies, constitutional 
governments with swollen majorities have all been 


in two years. What all 


- the Conservative pessimists forgot when the Parlia- 


ment Act was passed by the Liberals, however, 
was that time always brings its revenges. A great 
mistake to underestimate the influence of time! 


rT. is the most difficult thing in the world to keep 
public opinion at steady heat for two years. 
No sooner have the Lords rejected a House of 
Commons bill for the first time than other subjects 
of popular interest crop up; some new and wholly 
unexpected domestic controversy becomes the 
center of the political scene in spite of the endeavors 
of the Government to convince the nation that the 
new controversy is of no importance; or the equally 
unexpected action of some foreign country throws 
us all into a fever of anxiety which excludes every 
other topic. Even when such diversions do not 
occur there is a steady attrition of ardor. Men 
cannot remain in a temper for two years. Besides, 
circumstances insinuate doubts even in the mind 
of the Government. By-elections are lost — of 
course! The most successful Government that can 
be imagined loses by-elections. Every Government 
begins to die from the moment it is born. It may 
be the loss of a by-election has nothing whatever 
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to do with the political issue which then is theo- 
retically dominant. But that makes no difference; 
the seat has gone to the enemy. People wil/ put 
their own interpretations on events. A succession of 
losses at by-elections may set up an official panic; 
the cautious members of the Government become 
suddenly aware of the virtues of compromise. 
Undoubtedly in politics two years are a very 
long time. 


cameleon since the passing of the Parlia- 
ment Act in 1911 the Lords have given 
neither Labor nor Liberals occasion to blaspheme. 
They have steadily tried to do no more than revise 
bills very slightly or to delay the most doubtful 
of them. The member of the House of Lords now- 
adays who argues that the Upper House has a right 
to resist a House of Commons possessing a plain 
electoral mandate is simply not listened to seriously. 
The average peer, if asked what the function of his 
House is, would say, “We want to give public 
opinion an opportunity of declaring itself clearly. 
When we see what public opinion is we shall bow 
to it.” 

Nevertheless, the Liberal Government which 
contrived the Parliament Act spoke of it in their 
preamble as an introduction to a necessary process 
of reform. Mr. Asquith did not for a moment 
contemplate that his tentative steps would be 
regarded — as they are now by the Labor party, 
and by many Liberals — as the end of the journey. 
I mentioned above specimen points of attack for 
a revolutionary-minded Government — the mon- 
archy, the House of Lords as an institution, and 
the Bank of England. These are continually men- 
tioned by Unionists, “and as there is nothing like 
concrete examples to explain the nature of a danger, 
let me discuss these three. 

The monarchy is as popular as ever it was and 
probably more popular. The king and queen are 
universally liked and respected. If a Labor Govern- 
ment undertook the abolition of the monarchy they 
would destroy themselves. Personally I do not 
think they would invite the catastrophe of pitting 
Labor officially against one of the dearest prejudices 
—for such the monarchy has become — of the 
man in the street. I say “has become” because 
there -has been a remarkable change. I remember 
listening thirty or more years ago to street orators, 
whose pitch in those days was generally on Tower 
Hill, and one of their regular objects of attack was 
Queen Victoria. They never assailed her character, 
— they could not, — but they attacked her as the 
symbol of a rich and leisured class which occupied 
positions of privilege through the accident of birth. 
Why should the people be ruled by a class which 
had never proved its worth, but ruled and possessed 
through an absurd accident? Today, however, we 
seldom hear such arguments about the king, 


whatever may be said about the Lords. Education 
has spread and has informed those who listened to 
the soap-box orator that every state must have its 
ceremonial head and that the king is as efficient a 
president of our crowned republic as we could 
desire. It simply is not worth while for the de- 
magogue to abuse an extraordinarily popular man 
in order to recommend a fresh method of choosing 
our president. The hereditary principle gives our 
Commonwealth a head who saves a good deal of 
unnecessary expense through his automatic suc- 
cession, who also saves us from the clamors and 
disturbances of periodical elections, who is, as it 
were, bred for his particular purpose, and who is 
simply insoluble as the only symbol that unites 
the whole Empire. 

So far all is simple in a theory which may be 
illogical but which works; but at this point a 
conflicting element is introduced. The proposals 
for reforming the House of Lords contained the 
first whittling away of the hereditary principle. 
There are now 740 peers. It was proposed that in 
future the House should consist of only 350 members 
and that of these a fixed proportion should be 
temporary members nominated by the Govern- 
ment of the day. The rest would be the peers of 
the blood, the line Lords, the Bishops, and a 
number of other peers chosen by their fellows. 
I should not myself in the least regret this. The 
House of Lords is grotesquely unwieldy and badly 
needs a purge of its inefficient and negligent members. 
If, however, the hereditary principle gradually 
goes, what will become of the hereditary principle 
in the monarchy? It will be left as an interesting 
and unique relic, a kind of fly in amber. Of 
course it might be that its very uniqueness would 
make it more precious, an object of rarity specially 
to be preserved; but I fear that the exact opposite 
might as easily happen. A wholly detached illogi- 
cality, one that is not part of a relatively coherent 
scheme of illogicality, would be difficult to defend. 


OW to come to the attitude of Labor toward 

the Lords. Those Socialists who tolerate a 
second chamber say that it should be returned by 
popular election. On paper this looks logical, 
democratic, even in every way sensible. But it 
deserves this praise only in a superficial sense. As 
a convinced democrat myself I desire the final 
popular supremacy of the House of Commons. All 
that the Upper House should be allowed to do in 
my view is to secure, by applying the brake and by 
procuring a final popular arbitration, that in doubt- 
ful cases the will of the people shall prevail. An 
elected Upper House would inevitably challenge 
the House of Commons because it would be similar 
to it. Depend upon it, this would happen whatever 
method of election, direct or indirect, was adopted. 
The Upper House, conscious as it well might be 
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of a superior intelligence, could never forget that 
it had some popular sanction. 

In fine, for all practical purposes an Upper House 
as different as possible from the House of Commons 
in structure and character is probably the best 
servant of democracy in this country. It is because 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government believed this that they 
resolutely avoided the electoral principle in their 
proposals. The monarchy, then, is safe so far as 
one can see ahead, and the Lords themselves, as I 
have tried to show, are safe so long as they are 
pinned down to the position of having no final power, 


HAT would happen were a Socialist Govern- 

ment free to pursue an idea without at any 
point bumping against popular resentment? In this 
category of events the possible abolition of the Bank 
of England is a good instance. Many Socialists — 
though not Mr. Snowden, their chief financial 
expert — are in favor of a complete currency re- 
form. They would do away with the gold standard 
and the Bank of England and introduce a managed 
currency. Imagine a currency “managed” accord- 
ing to their own convenience by a prodigal and 
embarrassed Socialist Government! To some Union- 


- ists this, for example, seems so terrible a danger 


that they would definitely make the Lords once 
more balance the Commons by radically amending 
the Parliament Act. 

Now it is to be noted that the Government, after 
considering the recommendations of the Cabinet 
Committee on House of Lords reform, deliberately 
decided not to do this. They let themselves be 
taught by experience. They had seen that in the 
vast majority of cases the Parliament Act could 
safely be left alone. They made only one exception: 
they provided that when the House of Lords had 
been reconstituted the Parliament Act should not 
apply to its status or its composition. The Lords 
must consent to any change in their House and also 
to any change in the Parliament Act itself. I am 
sure that it would have been found impossible to 
defend this exception. No case can be made out for 
withdrawing one subject from the operation of the 
Parliament Act. Although the subject of the 
exception is vital, it is not different in essence from 
all the other legislation which the Parliament Act 
affects. The retention of the hereditary principle 
cannot possibly aspire to finality; yet the Govern- 
ment wanted the Lords, who would be judges in 
their own cause, to be empowered to say that it 
should be retained if they so desired, whatever the 
rest of the country might think. At once the weight 
of criticism was concentrated on this one point, and 
rightly so. You cannot safely decree that there shall 
be a fixed element in an organic growth. What the 
Government was incidentally attempting, perhaps 
unconsciously, was to introduce the beginnings of 
a written constitution. Such a thing has never 


been done in this country. The Government would 
have done better to leave every dispute to the 
transmuting tendencies of time. 

This one extravagant proposal was particularly 
regrettable. The Lords are not unpopular. It is a 
remarkable fact that since the Parliament Act was 
passed they have gained rather than lost prestige, 
in spite of all the prophecies to the contrary. Their 
position is scarcely more illogical than other parts 
of our constitution. Who would have thought that 
a monarchy which once governed by divine right 
could have developed into a monarchy which treats 
the word of Prime Ministers as divinely right? Our 
national habit is to read new senses into old forms. 
Most British people will be content to let peers who 
have qualified themselves by public service perform 
the present limited function of the Upper House 
provided that they are aided — as the Government 
proposes in fairness to Labor— by nominated 
members who will reflect the opinions of the Op- 
position. The hereditary principle may be inde- 
fensible on paper but it serves very well in a body 
which criticizes and cautions, but must not rule. 
The alternative, shunned by Mr. Lloyd George when 
he was Prime Minister, — just as it is now shunned 
by Mr. Baldwin, — would be to elect an Upper 
House with the powers of the French or American 
Senate. Rightly or wrongly, nobody here would 
grant such powers to an Upper House. 


M® Lloyd George’s position is peculiar. He 
seems gaily unaware of the embarrassments 
of his past; he has been belaboring the Government 
with a stick heavier than usual and with more 
knobs on it; yet the scheme of reform he himself 
authorized was almost exactly like Mr. Baldwin’s. 
The proposal that the decision as to what is a 
money bill — a bill not to be touched by the House 
of Lords — shall rest not solely with the Speaker of 
the House of Commons but with a joint committee 
of both Houses had the weighty recommendation 
of the liberal-minded Lord Bryce. That is a fact 
which Liberals might have been expected to treat 
reverently. Again, the accusation that the Govern- 
ment wanted to destroy the king’s prerogative of a 
special creation of peers to overcome the recalci- 
trance of the Upper House could obviously be 
applied to his own scheme, and indeed to any 
scheme which restricts the numbers of the House. 

The strangest fact to my mind, however, in the 
whole of this conflict is that no party has yet 
proposed a referendum. All are agreed that the only 
object in the long run is to make the will of the 
people prevail. Surely the simplest way to do that 
is to ask the people to decide whether they do or 
do not want a bill which has passed through all its 
stages in Parliament. If we had the referendum, the 
precise technical relations of the two Houses would 
be a matter of supreme unconcern. 
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From Burlesque to Follies 


RTHUR HOPKINS assumed this 
fall the distinction of opening the 
season with his Jong- heralded 

production of “Burlesque,” a comedy in 
which he himself took a hand in the 
writing in collaboration with the original 
author, George Manker Watters. We 
are passing through a phase right now 
of intense interest in plays about stage 
folk, a phase which causes no little 
amusement to those playwrights who 
were instructed, up to two years ago, 
never to submit a manuscript dealing with 
the life of the theatre. Such are the cycles 
of popular fancy. Unfortunately, the 
enormous advance publicity about “Bur- 
lesque” had led many of the critics to 
suppose that it would be a play of the 
type of “Broadway.” When they found 
instead that “Burlesque” was a senti- 
mental little comedy unadorned by gun- 
men and highjackers, they experienced 
a disappointment which was reflected 
rather amusingly in their reviews. 

The story is a very simple one of a slap- 
stick comedian known as “Skid” and his 
wife, Bonny. In the first act, Skid 
receives an offer of the lead in a Broadway 
revue. His wife, however, must remain 
on the circuit. Skid’s career in New York 
is meteoric, ending in a tumble to a state 
of perpetual drunkenness. Bonny for a 
time thinks of divorcing him and marry- 
ing an amiable cattleman of the West. 
But before she can obtain her final decree, 
she discovers that with hey help there is 
a chance for Skid to make a comeback 
on the out-of-town circuit. She joins 
the company at the last minute; and 
in the last act, which is supposed to be 
before the curtain, we hear her whispered 
promise to stay with him. 

Of course a story of this kind gives 
endless opportunities for so-called “stage 
atmosphere.” But I am credibly informed 
by those with first-hand experience of 
vaudeville and burlesque circuits that 
much of this atmosphere and language is 
anything but authentic. It is rather an at- 
tempt to serve back to the New York pub- 
lic their own idea of a burlesque troupe. 
However this may be, the important 
thing is that for stage purposes it gives 
the illusion of reality. It furnishes for the 
most part good entertainment which a 
more literal portrayal might not convey. 
The outstanding weakness of “Burlesque” 
is the general slowness of its pace, which 
allows the interest to sag needlessly and 
rather overemphasizes the cloying senti- 
mentality of certain scenes. 

The chief cause of this slowness seems 
traceable to Arthur Hopkins’ own direc- 


tion. A measured pace is a characteristic . 


By R. Dana Skinner 


of most of his work — something very 
valuable in bringing out the emotional 
quality of scenes, though rather a handi- 
cap when extended to an entire play. 
But I think that Barbara Stanwyck as 
Bonny must share some of the blame. 
Her performance has been very highly 
praised, but I found it distinctly lacking 
in sparkle. Moreover, she never quite gets 
away from the feeling of reading lines. 
Undoubtedly, it would have been a great 
help if the authors had broken up some of 
her long speeches, but they are not 
entirely to blame for the monotony of her 
delivery. She is best in the more emotional 
scenes. Hal Skelly is more than competent 
as Skid. In fact, it is quite evident that 
the play was written around him. But 
curiously enough the most realistic and 
delightful bit of acting is that of Ralph 
Theadore as Harvey Howell, the cattle- 
man. In his slow embarrassment, his 
persistent devotion, and his manly toler- 
ance, Mr. Theadore makes this character 
by far the most natural and human one 
in the play. 


S an example of how richly the 
theatre rewards those who stick to 
its rules we have conspicuously the new 
play by Daniel Rubin, called “Women Go 
On Forever.” It is quite obviously written 
with both eyes turned toward the box 
office; yet, considered purely as theatre, 
it manages to hold the strained attention 
of the audience every instant, both in its 
raucous comedy and in its melodrama. 
The man to whom a pistol] shot is as 
natural a mode of expression as the more 
old-fashioned punch in the nose has for 
the moment vast popular glamour, and 
this atmosphere is the first element of 
good theatre in “Women Go On Forever.” 
To balance this, there are one or two 
simple love stories not unlike that in 
“Broadway,” and for still further variety 
there are the heart-rending scenes between 
the blind son of Mrs. Bowman — in 
whose boarding house the action takes 
place — and a homely old maid boarder 
whom he thinks to be beautiful. So far, 
these are all legitimate elements of a good 
play, but the insincerity begins with the 
injection of all the added elements of a 
bedroom farce, with everything done to 
heighten the suggestiveness of the scenes. 
Of course it is bedroom farce without the 
bed, but this is not the first time that the 
off-stage character becomes dominant! 
Excellent direction by John Cromwell 
and expert acting by Elizabeth Taylor, 
Mary Boland, Morgan Wallace, Osgood 
Perkins, and particularly Douglas Mont- 
gomery, contribute to the illusion of 


importance which this rather cheap play 
achieves. In contrast with many of its 
fellows, it has the strength of good theatre. 
But, at the same time, it is utterly worth- 
less in most of those values that one cares 
to dwell upon. 

Mr. Florenz Ziegfeld, after many assur- 
ances that he would never produce 
another “Follies,” has again succumbed 
and produced the twenty-first consecutive 
glorification of the American girl. This 
time music and lyrics are by none other 
than Irving Berlin, and the settings are 
once more by Joseph Urban. But some- 
how a little of the magic of the old 
“Follies” has vanished, and this I feel is 
largely due to the substitution of great 
gobs of Eddie Cantor in place of the 
brilliant array of stars whose memory 
haunts the New Amsterdam Theatre. 
I am almost tempted to write a tearful 
lament concerning those bygone days 
when Fannie Brice, Ann Pennington, 
W. C. Fields, Will Rogers, and innumer- 
able others used to divide their genius 
between the New Amsterdam downstairs 
and the Midnight Frolic upstairs. Of this 
entire group Eddie Cantor is, to my mind, 
the least important and the most annoy- 
ing. He has come to a point now where in 
nearly every sketch or every appearance 
some allusion is made to the grossest of 
historic-perversions. New York may have 
much in common with Babylon in the 
eyes of those who see in only one direction. 
But there is no use in identifying it with 
Sodom, and it is just about time for critics 
to speak out freely on the subject. 


URNING to the pleasanter aspects 

of the “Follies,” nothing that I have 
ever seen in ballet here or abroad can 
quite approach the rhythmic grace and 
beauty of the Albertina Rasch dancers. 
For a long time the Tiller Girls were the 
standard of Broadway perfection, but 
their work at best was mechanical. The 
Rasch dancers manage, somehow, to 
add the appearance of spontaneity and ef- 
fortless grace which gives to their basic 
precision of movement the flowing beauty 
of waves. For the rest, the “Follies” are 
as usual magnificently staged, rather 
exceeding at times the limits of good 
taste but never lacking in brilliance or 
the assurance of lavish expenditure. If we 
could have twice as much of the Rasch 
dancers, nothing at all of Eddie Cantor 
or the equally objectionable Andrew 
Tombes, and even brief glimpses of some 
of the old giants, it would be surpassingly 
good entertainment. As it is, the twenty- 
first birthday of the “F ollies” is a rather 
inauspicious occasion. 
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Readers and Writers 


NTIL the establishment of the 
Irish Free State settled — at 
least so far as the average Ameri- 
can is concerned — the Irish question, 
one of the commonest points raised in 
discussion of the subject in this country 
was the theory that Irish nationalism was 
a purely political myth, and that the de- 
mand for Irish self-government emanated 
solely from disgruntled Catholic peasants. 
Irishmen of any other type were not 
familiar to most Americans, and it was 
assumed as a matter of course that the 
educated Protestant class had no interest 
in anything distinctively Irish other than 
the maintenance of the union with Eng- 
land. Stephen Gwynn’s “Experiences of 
a Literary Man” (Holt), aside from its 
intrinsic interest as the story well told of 
an author’s life, offers an unusual op- 
portunity for those who care to do so to 
revise the notion of Ireland underlying 
the opinion to which I have referred. 

Stephen Gwynn has very aptly been 
called “the Anglo-Irishman par excel- 
lence,” and I can imagine no better ex- 
ample of the kind of Irishman whose 
existence, generally ignored outside Ire- 
land, explains much that seems mysteri- 
ous, or downright exasperating, to foreign 
observers. His education, first at the only 
one hundred per cent “British” public 
school in Ireland, and later at Oxford, 
stamped him with all the associations most 
remote from the “mere Irish” of Celtic- 
Catholic tradition. Most of his literary 
life and activity lay in England. Yet he 
was to become a political as well as an 
intellectual Nationalist, to sacrifice some 
of his London advantages for being pro- 
Boer in 1900, to go to the House of 
Commons as a member of the Irish Par- 
liamentary party, to serve in an Irish 
regiment during the World War, and to 
be swept out of politics by the rise of 
Sinn Fein. 

His book, as its title indicates, deals 
only incidentally with his political career. 
It is essentially what he describes it, a 
species of intellectual autobiography, and 
it is precisely for that reason that it so 
admirably confronts the reader with an 
accomplished fact of Irish nationality 
rather than with an argumentation or 
demonstration on behalf of a theory of 
nationalism. One has read hardly a dozen 
pages before one realizes that no English- 
man could have written thus — that, had 
the author omitted all references to his 
birthplace and family, his difference in 
point of view from that of an Englishman 
similarly brought up and educated would 
nevertheless be apparent. 

As a young fellow at Oxford, during the 


By Ernest Boyd 


‘eighties and the Land League troubles, 
Mr. Gwynn found that his sense of 
nationality crystallized. “My views 
formed themselves under the stimulus 
of hearing my country abused,” and the 
spectacle of “State-aided emigration” 
completed the process. “It meant paying 
five pounds a head to any person in Ire- 
land who was willing to quit the country,” 
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and he had “enough sense to know that 
no civilized State would deal so with 
those whom it really felt to be of its own 
household.”’ That seems to have been the 
chief gain of his Oxford experience, and 
in an excellent chapter Mr. Gwynn ana- 
lyzes the reasons for his dissatisfaction 
with Oxford, tells us that his brother’s 
child greatly profited by going there, 
appreciates the value of Oxford in the 
English scheme of things, but repeats his 


conviction that it is not the best place 


“for a young Irishman tb learn in.” 


HAT place, in Mr. Gwynn’s esti- 

mation, is Dublin, and his account of 
his associates there, when his father was 
appointed lecturer in the Divinity School 
of Trinity College, explains why the 
education and environment of a young 
Irishman like Stephen Gwynn must of 
necessity be entirely unlike that of a 
young Englishman of the same class. He 
very naturally lived in a circle pre- 
dominantly of the Protestant-Unionist 
persuasion, but he was in‘contact with 
all sorts of people in the political, literary, 


and. academic worlds, where heresies were 
as much in evidence as the orthodoxy of 
the loyalists. In such an atmosphere 
political differerices take on a more pro- 
found significance than is the case in 
countries where party divisions are party 
divisions and nothing more. They give a 
reality to one’s thinking which strikes 
deep to the roots of one’s culture. Mr. 
Gwynn names the teachers and the con- 
temporaries of those Dublin days, the 
figures who played divers parts in his 
life. Tyrrell, Dowden, and Mahaffy at 
Trinity; John O'Leary, the Fenian leader, 
Douglas Hyde, W. B. Yeats, and Maud 
Gonne, setting the world of young men 
aflame with admiration for her beauty 
and for her patriotic devotion to her na- 
tive Ireland. 


“7 AM at home in London and a 

stranger in England,” is Gwynn’s 
subtle statement, which will be at once 
understood by any Irishman who has had, 
by the nature of things, to seek in London 
the literary career which Ireland has 
never offered those most attached to her. 
After a spell in France and a taste of 
schoolmastering — more of the inevitable 
routine for so many young Irishmen of his 
type — Mr. Gwynn established himself 
in London. His friends and associates 
there provide him with many pleasant 
and interesting memories. Of course, he 
could not keep away from the interests, 
political and literary, of his compatriots, 
and he was active in such enterprises as 
the Irish Literary Society and the first 
tour of the Irish Players. But his relations 
with St. Loe Strachey, with Maurice 
Hewlett, Richard Le Gallienne, the 
Chestertons, and various members of the 
Yellow Book group bring back a van- 
ished period of London literary and 
artistic life. 

When he tells a specific anecdote it has 
point and is usually unfamiliar. H. G. 
Wells, for instance, dismissed Yeats with 
the simple phrase: “Yeats! Yeats doesn’t 
like Science.” The latter returned the 
compliment: “Wells! That man has a 
mind like a sewing machine.” When the 
bicycle made short skirts an important 
problem, the French poet, Mallarmé, 
descending from his symbolist obscurity, 
declared: “If their object is to show their 
legs, I would rather that the revelation 
proceeded from under a short skirt which 
keeps a vestige of the feminine, than 
from a tomboyish knickerbocker.” Mr. 
Gwynn’s memories are worthy of a place 
beside those of his friend W. B. Yeats. 
No comparable autobiographies have set 
forth the Irish gentleman of letters. 
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The Theatre’s Art: the Stage’s Business 
A Review by Ralph Sargent Bailey 


THE ART OF THEATRE-GOING. By 
Fokn Drinkwater. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3.00. 


THE THEATER. By Stark Young. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. 


$1.50. 


HERE are the quills of yester- 

W year whose nibs brought brevity 

to the body and wit indeed to the 
soul of the epigram? Certainly there is no 
terseness in the staccato drumming of 
the typewriter to match that of the pen’s 
careful musings: not, at least, if these 
two books on the theatre are represen- 
tative of their day. By the implication of 
their titles, they will afford the unwary 
purchaser of “‘two on the aisle” all the 
information he can absorb about the 
theatre on both sides of the curtain — 
and on both sides of the Atlantic. By 
actual test they yield a modicum of 
critical analysis, many suave generaliza- 
tions, and the personal records of a varied 
experience. Each leaves the reader vari- 
ously entertained, amused, sometimes 
excited, but in possession of little knowl- 
edge about the stage and its appurtenances 
which he had not owned before. 

A word in extenuation to begin with: 
Mr. Young undoubtedly knows his play- 
houses — from the last row in the gallery 
to the ultimate back-drop. Because of this 
he has been asked to add a volume to 
George Doran’s bookshelf for Modern 
Readers. And modern readers being what 
they are, it is not altogether surprising 
that Mr. Young’s contribution should 
take the form of one long epigram wherein 
everything he knows is couched in a full- 
blown style that any reader might well 
enjoy not understanding. In his notes of 
other seasons for the New York Times, 
and in such truly valuable books as “The 
Flower in Drama” and “Glamour,” he 
has done the art he loves great service. 
Here he has advanced prolix observa- 
tions, but fogged them all by taking a 
long view through mauve-colored glasses 
and talking in rose-colored words. 

Mr. Drinkwater has done rather better. 
Grant that he may have written, first, 
because he was conscious that a certain 
public would scan his pages owlishly; 
still he has written not so much to serve 
the ends of condensed enlightenment as 
to tell those who might be interested what 
he thinks about the art he frankly wor- 
ships almost to idolatry. To be sure he 
sows foot-notes prodigally along his pages, 
notes that sprout into a gracious and 
almost Chesterfieldian flower. But these 
may be excused as marking the conces- 


sions of a naturally self-conscious writer. 


to certain textual informalities and eli- 
sions. He is seldom professiorial, as is 
his American colleague always, though 
at times only those who value Drink- 
water’s verses above the sombre “ Abra- 
ham Lincoln” will receive unsurprised his 
moments of charming humor. 

Both Mr. Young and Mr. Drinkwater 
run the gamut relentlessly. They discuss 
the playwright, the play, the setting, — 
or, as Mr. Young would have it, the 
“décor,” — the producer, the audience, 
and finally the “soul” of the theatre. 
And Mr. Drinkwater even appends in 
tabular form his credo —a thing which 
Mr. Young could not possibly sublimate 
out of his manuscript. Clearly, the two 
men agree in their first point. Mr. Drink- 
water writes: “The art of the theatre in- 
cludes the drama; it does not consist 
wholly of it, but it includes it, and it can 
never achieve greatly unless this is recog- 
nized as a fundamental condition.” Mr. 
Young says, with a wider gesture: 


We have first the idea of the matter that 
is to be expressed in this particular medium 
that we call the art of the theater. This 
medium in turn consists of a number of 
other mediums that compose it, such as 
the play, the acting, the décor. 


FTER this point, Mr. Young begins 
playing with his mediums much as 
an earnest and absorbed child plays with 
a set of Chinese puzzle boxes, producing 
first one and then another with a solemn 
and slightly disinterested air of triumph. 
And like the child, when he has produced 
them all as he loses interest, leaving them 
scattered recklessly over the nursery floor. 
Mr. Drinkwater expands coherently, 
considering at length the many items that 
go to make up the “art of the theatre”; 
and the order and formality with which 
he invests his particular “theatre” are 
doubly welcome since the ideas in them- 
selves are immensely interesting to the 
student as coming from a student of the 
stage, whether one agrees with him or not. 
His familiarity with the English stage of 
today is not to be questioned. For this 
reason alone, if for no other, the personal 
way in which he assails his thesis is 
pleasantly exciting. As for points where 
the reader dissents, these are inevitable, 
and usually should be granted due respect. 
There are a few pages which cannot 
be passed without remonstrance, however: 
those wherein the author unlimbers his 
opinions of the cinema in relation to the 
stage, for example. He writes: 


A photograph, even a moving photograph, 
may be an interesting thing, but i¢ cannot 


be an artistically significant thing, because 
in so far as it is anything, it is a literal 
reproduction of a natural object deprived of 
those dimensional aspects that make it sus- 
ceptible to an art convention on the stage. 
[My italics.] 


One is tempted to retort “Rubbish” to 
his major premise, and to the minor, 
“Well, what of it?” Such a bit of snob- 
bery is childish on the face of it and has 
been disproved — in the eyes of those to 
whom either the stage or the screen 
means anything — any number of times. 
We can hereafter qualify our agreement 
with him when he says: “As for the 
theatre of the imagination, it is... in 
no more danger from the cinema than 
from the Motor Show or the Cup Final.” 
There is no danger because there is no 
convergence — merely a swift parallel. 

Mr. Young is not only often in dis- 
agreement with the reader, but occasion- 
ally with himself, as when he says on 
one page, “Art indeed can be thought of 
as a restatement of an experience in one 
part of life in terms of another part of 
life”; and on another page concurs with 
Plato in the notion that art “is a general 
name signifying that process by which 
something is where something was not 
before.” But even this sort of thing does 
not trouble the reader as it should. Mr. 
Young has enough to worry him in his 
subject without having his audience 
climbing up his back. We feel that he 
needs not only, in common with the rest 
of his countrymen, a good five-cent cigar, 
but a city editor irately holding the first 
edition for his copy and the threat of the 
blue envelope over his head. 


TARK YOUNG has a name in the 

realm of dramatic criticism, and de- 
servedly so. But he is, first, a student of 
English, and secondly an able and in- 
telligent journalist. It is when he mixes 
up little messes of theory, sauces them 
with the pious spices of the modern 
intelligentsiate, and serves them all up 
in the same trencher that he does not 
only his own reputation a disservice, but 
also the digestions of his readers. 

We should scarcely help matters now if 
we were to admit the thoroughness and 
general soundness of much of his analysis, 
but in all justice we must. One who knows 
much must reveal at least a little. As for 
Mr. Drinkwater, we should have pre- 
ferred another name for his volume — say, 
for example, “A Dramatist Regards His 
Theatre.” Then, yes, and even in despite, 
—had he also prefaced rather than 
appended his credo—the interested 
reader might enjoy a pleasant evening. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Crookshaven Murder. By Alexander 
Morrison. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.00 


HIS detective story is unusually 

fortunate in several of its elements. 
Its initial situation, while it is less free 
from the sense of unreality than any other 
part of the book, is nevertheless well 
calculated to provoke the reader’s inter- 
ested curiosity, and is novel enough to be 
remembered. The subsequent plot and 
the solution of the crime from which the 
story springs provide many ingenious and 
unexpected turns, and depend for the 
most part upon situations in which the 
reader can conceive himself as taking a 
personal part without the excessive strain 
on credulity which reduces so many 
detective stories to mechanical devices. 
And finally, the book contains two char- 
acters who form unusually natural and 
amusing persone for this type of fiction. 
Indeed, it is with the emergence of Ellen 
Bascom from the frightened and dis- 
traught guests of the murdered Gerard 
King that the book definitely takes hold 
and begins to make the favorable impres- 
sion which thereafter persists to the end. 
And when Ellen Bascom is joined by 
Ezra Sewell, homespun constable in dress, 
manner, and speech of the village of 
Crookshaven, interest settles on the posi- 
tive side, and the reader may relax con- 


fidently to enjoy a good story. 
** eK * 


In the Beginning. By Alan Sullivan. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


There once was an ichthyosaurus 

Who lived when the earth was all porous. 
But he fainted with shame 
When he first heard his name 

And departed a long time before us. 


HE repetition in a firm and confident 

voice of this venerable limerick will 
do much to restore the reader of “In the 
Beginning” to sanity after the book has 
been closed. Only by the ridiculous can 
the sublime be put in its place. And this 
book, for sheer fantastic writing, is sub- 
lime. Not only that, it might have 
happened, which only aggravates an 
already red-eyed imagination the more. 
The story takes three venturesome Eng- 
lishmen and the daughter of one of them 
in search of the spot in South America 
where Pleistocene life has been discovered 
by a scientist whose death followed close 
upon the discovery. The mastodon, the 
sabre-tooth tiger, the glyptodont are all 
there, and man as well. One of the party 
reverts to a type a hundred thousand 
years dead; the rest escape with their 
lives when the Pleistocene valley is burned 
to a crisp — with all their photographs 


and specimens. This saves the author’s 
face and leaves the reader with an almost 
hypnotic tale and a pulse of one hundred 
and twenty at the least. 


* ee * * 


Latest Contemporary Portraits. By Frank 
Harris. New York: The Macaulay 
Co. $2.50. 


HIS is probably the last volume of 

the long series of “Contemporary 
Portraits” by the man whom most 
Americans think of as an immoralist and 
a pro-German, and whom Bernard Shaw 
once called the greatest critic of his day. 
The pen of Frank Harris has not lost its 
old skill of setting down with a few strokes 
the dominant powers and frailties of his 
fellow men. The list of portraits here col- 
lected is a long one and includes some 
fascinating people: Duse, Barbusse, Lord 
Bryce, Debs, Kropotkin, Charles Schwab, 
Thomas Hardy, Caillaux, and many 
others. Years ago Harris remarked to 
George Moore, who was showing him an 
essay on Verlaine’s poetry: “If he’s a 
great poet, every child will know his best 
poems fifty years hence better than you 
can know them today. . . . Why don’t 
you tell of his private life and things about 
him that nobody can divine who didn’t 
know him personally?” Harris has fol- 
lowed this admirable advice in his own 
portraits, and they are interesting be- 
cause his powers of observation are keen, 
and he knew every character personally. 


** * * * 


The Anatomy of Virtue. By Vincent 
Sheean. New York: The Century Co. 
$2.00. 


HERE is less of anatomy and more 

of virtue in Mr. Sheean’s novel than 
in many a modern chronicle. Judith 
Quayle, an American heiress of the 
"eighties, marries the Duke of Leftwich, 
scion of a venerable British family. Well 
and good. But within a relatively short 
period of time she finds him engaged in 
amours with the unconventional Mary 
Chesbrook, a woman who seems likely to 
appear in almost any chapter with her 
light brilliance. Thereafter Judith and 
Leftwich live in proximity, but virtual 
separation. Judith devotes herself to her 
son and to politics. Disappointment con- 
tinues to follow her history, but she re- 
mains something of an idealist to the last 
page. The opening scenes are laid in the 
last days of Victoria’s reign. The book 
ends in the postwar period. The contrast 
between the periods is not appalling 
as drawn by Mr. Sheean, but that may 
be because our modern foibles, after all, 
are not a great improvement upon the 


Victorian. “The Anatomy of Virtue” is 
an interesting first novel. 


* * * * * 


Professional Patriots. Edited by Norman 
Hapgood. Assembled by Sidney 
Howard and John Hearley. New 
York: Albert & Charles Boni. $1.50. 


HIS little book proves very clearly 

that many organizations of postwar 
growth, such as the Allied Patriotic 
Societies, the American Constitutional 
Association, the American Defense So- 
ciety, and many others, have hit upon the 
emotion of “ patriotism,” especially among 
the propertied classes, to promote particu- 
lar social ideals and sometimes the inter- 
ests of special privilege. Exaggerated or 
wholly false reports about the “Red 
menace,” about the aims of labor, about 
the purposes and morals of certain in- 
dividuals have been broadcast for the 
purpose of enforcing some particular pur- 
pose, such as the deportation of aliens, or 
the suppression of the “closed shop.” In 
order to make the real aims of the various 
organizations palatable to the ordinary 
citizen, a Bolshevist menace is usually 
painted in imaginary colors, and a strong 
“patriotic” appeal made for financial 
support. The book is thoroughly docu- 


mented. 
x**x* kK* * 


Flowering Quince. By Dorothy Van 
Doren. New York: George H. Doran 
Co. $2.50. 


N her second novel, Dorothy Van 
Doren writes of an abnormal woman 
in a matter-of-fact manner. A drab back- 
ground forms the setting for the unusual 
reactions of Emily Ann Tucker and a 
dreary, uneventful life makes her story. 
Emily Ann is the daughter of an overstern 
minister and an invalid mother. She does 
the housework while other children are 
playing — making no real friends nor 
even attempting to. She is freed from her 
drudgery by the death of her parents, 
goes to college, and eventually obtains 
an excellent position in a New York bank. 
Work is her entire life. She has no other 
interests, avoids all contacts, and is 
obsessed by an unreasoning fear of men. 
The book stops rather than ends with 
Emily Ann’s return to live out a solitary 
life in the parsonage. As a child, Emily 
Ann is an appealing character and well 
drawn, but as a woman she fills one with 
irritation and impatience — which may 
possibly have been the author’s intention. 
The first half of the book is interesting 
and well written; the last is not especially 
plausible, and fails to fulfill the promise of 
the earlier chapters. 
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What the World Is Doing 


Te eighth Assembly of the League 


of Nations adjourned on September 

27 after formulating plans which 
give further concrete evidence that the 
League intends to pursue its disarma- 
ment policy doggedly. The 
failure of the three-power 
naval arms limitation con- 
ference in which the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan vainly sought for some 
basis on which to reduce their sea forces 
brought an air of pessimism to the early 
sessions of the Assembly. This spirit was 
increased by the failure of the Preparatory 
Conference on disarmament to agree upon 
a program which would justify the convo- 
cation of a general international confer- 
ence. It was freely predicted that little 
would be accomplished by this year’s 
meeting of the Assembly. 

After three weeks of earnest work, 
however, the delegates left for home 
with their pessimism removed. Gustav 
STRESEMANN had announced Germany’s 
decision to sign the com- 
pulsory-arbitration clause 
of the World Court Proto- 
col — the first of the great powers to 
take this important step—and had 
carried out his intention before the 
meeting adjourned. Holland, Belgium, 
and Poland had pleaded for further con- 
crete steps toward outlawing war, and the 
Assembly had adopted the Polish resolu- 
tion that “all wars of aggression are and 
always shall be prohibited and that every 
pacific means must be employed to settle 
disputes of every description which may 
arise between states.” Furthermore, after 
somewhat stubborn clashes of policy be- 
tween Germany, which wanted disarma- 
ment to be the first concern of the League, 
and France, which placed security in the 
paramount position, and England, which 
expressed the hope for concrete steps to- 
ward peace but announced herself as 
unwilling to sign any security‘ proposals 
more far-reaching in their nature than the 
already promulgated Locarno pacts, a 
definite and salutary compromise was 
reached which points the way toward 
achievement. Under the chairmanship of 
Jonkheer J. Loupon of the Netherlands, 
aims of the Preparatory Commission have 
been readjusted to include the appoint- 
ment of subcommittees to study both the 
question of disarmament and security. 

Security has now been linked definitely 
with disarmament under a recognition 
that the latter can never be attained until 
each nation feels itself se- 
cure if its armed forces are 
reduced. The Governments 
believe armies and navies of a definite 
strength are necessary under present 


The Eighth 
Assembly 


Accomplish- 
ments 


The League 
Army 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


conditions; the conditions, then, must be 
altered so that the same security will be 
felt when safeguarded by reduced arma- 
ments. Beyond this, there will be an 
attempt to settle one of the knottiest 
problems connected with the League: an 
approximation of the actual military 
force which the international body could 
rally from each member nation to fight 
a recalcitrant state that actually began 





The Week 


(Steps toward peace at Geneva. 
Compromise and new hope for 
progress in settling disputes by 
arbitration. Disarmament and se- 
curity linked together. Confer- 
ences will bring the international 
disarmament conference closer. 
Economic aspects. Will America 
help? {An admiral speaks out. 
Mr. Coolidge doubts that the 
Navy is overofficered. {The Ger- 
man Ambassador’s tragic death. 
{Smith prospects in the West. 
Britain and the Schneider Cup 
races. A new record. Webster 
rides with the wind. {Captain 
Fonck will not try it this year. 
Mr. Levine’s failure. QFrance 
and Russia talk things over. The 
tariff. YM. Poincaré will remain. 











an aggressive war. The delegates felt that 
an answer to this question would mean a 
long step toward inducing the feeling of 
security. If each nation knew how much 
outside support it could definitely count 
upon in case it were attacked by a neigh- 
bor, then it could reduce its military and 
naval forces to the minimum required for 
normal protection. 

Arbitration, always a leading considera- 
tion of League diplomacy, has received 
further impetus through the Assembly’s 
adoption of Poland’s resolution, and the 
same Commission which is 
preparing the ground for an 
eventual international conference upon 
disarmament, will work in its committees 
to perfect the machinery for ironing out 
disputes without the old recourse to war. 
The first meeting of the Commission will 
be called for November, when it is ex- 
pected that the mechanical work of 
appointing committees and laying out 
their work will be completed. 

Throughout the meetings of the Com- 
mission the eagerness of the League to 
have codperation from the United States 
was manifest. Epuarp Benes explained 


Arbitration 


an important change in the earlier plans 
of the Commission to make full Ameri- 
: can participation possible. 
oo Originally it was intended to 
cipation x : 
confine the discussions to 
member states of the League, but in the 
final form of its report to the Assembly, 
the Commission refrained from particu- 
larizing. This, according to Dr. BENEs, 
would make it possible for the United 
States to participate if she so wished, 
while at the same, time the impression 
was carefully avoided that the League 
was attempting to drag this country into 
discussions against her will. 

The United States has already ex- 
pressed the intention of being represented 
in the League conference called for Octo- 
ber to discuss a treaty which would 

_ abolish troublesome restric- 

— tions and prohibitions on 

spects . 5 

important imports between 
countries. Louis Loucneur, millionaire 
French industrialist, former Cabinet of- 
ficer, and delegate to the League, pointed 
to the coming meeting as a direct result 
of the International Economic Confer- 
ence. One of the great aims of the inter- 
national meeting was to study industry, 
remove difficult tariff restrictions, and 
pave the way for an economic rapproche- 
ment between the nations of the world. 
M. Loucuevur’s report, accepted by the 
Assembly, creates a commission of thirty- 
five persons to be given active charge of 
preparing discussion upon important 
problems for such conferences as the one 
to meet this month. America will be rep- 
resented on the committee, not officially 
but by individuals serving in their private 
capacity. 

Rear Admiral THomas P. Macruper, 
commandant of the Fourth Naval Dis- 
trict, upset naval circles by a recent arti- 
cle in the Saturday Evening Post. Briefly, 

___ It was a criticism of this na- 

- Admiral tion’s postwar naval policy 

peaks Out .. é aueae 

in which the principal charge 

was of overorganization. Failure to de- 
mobilize the Navy from its wartime 
strength, continuation of the “political” 
navy yards when there is no work to keep 
them occupied, the detail of too many 
naval officers to duty in Washington — 
these are some of the specific points in his 
indictment. Following publication of the 
article, there was much talk of the possible 
disciplinary measures which might be 
applied to Admiral Macruper. Evidently 
he expected some such action, and sur- 
mised to newspaper men that “Maybe 
they will ship me to Guam; I do not think 
I will be court-martialed.” There was no 
violation of the rules in his publication, 
apparently. Naval officers may write and 
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publish articles without submitting them 


to higher authority first for approval. 


providing they do not reveal secrets about 
naval or military establishments. Admiral 
MaGRupeEr’s article seems to contain 
nothing of this sort. Curtis D. WiLBurR, 
Secretary of the Navy, has intimated that 
he would recommend no disciplinary ac- 
tion against his Department’s critic, but 
is said to have requested him to furnish 
the Secretary’s office with his plan for re- 
organization of the Navy. 

President Coo.ipcE differs from the 
Admiral’s conclusions, although he has 
shown himself interested in the criticisms 
contained in the article. After admitting 

_. himself to be incapable of 
a Coolidge detailed criticism since he 
omments . 
is not an expert on naval 
matters, he stated his belief to newspaper 
men that the Navy was not overofficered. 
He believes it well to have a sufficient 
number of officers to meet any emergency, 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
training they must undergo is a lengthy 
process. He indicated that he would wel- 
come any suggestions which would lead 
to greater economy. This was a comment 
upon Admiral Macruper’s assertion that 
“The Navy is spending $300,000,000 and 
getting $200,000,000 worth of Navy.” 

On September 23, near the town of 
Schleiz in Thuringia, Germany, watchers 
saw the regular Berlin-Munich passenger 
‘plane hover uncertainly. A moment 

later, its two wings seemed 

Baron von to fly upward like an um- 

oo $  prella turned inside out and 

the great craft crashed to 
the ground. Five of its occupants were 
killed, and among them, Baron Aco von 
Mattzan, who has been German Am- 
bassador to the United States since 1924. 
The Ambassador’s loss has been keenly 
felt throughout Germany, where he was 
one of the most respected members of the 
diplomatic corps. He came to this country 
after serving for two years as Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs under Herr 
STRESEMANN, and did much to bring 
about a resumption of friendly relations 
between the two nations. No succéssor has 
been announced. 

Some indication of the hold which New 
York’s governor, ALFRED E. Smitu, is 
gaining upon Democrats in other sections 
of the country is to be found in the in- 

_. . dorsement which his Presi- 

irom: tes dential prospects received 
from a convention of party 

workers from eight Western States meet- 
ing in Ogden, Utah, on September 23. 
Utah, Wyoming, Idaho, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, South Dakota, California, and 
Oregon were the States represented. 
The conference was by no means an 
official body, capable of committing the 
Democratic organizations in the various 
States to any one man’s candidacy, but its 
voting must be taken as: symptomatic. 
At the same time a number of the States 


whose representatives expressed them- 
selves enthusiastically for SmirH were 
McApoo strongholds in 1924. Montana, 
home State of Senator THomas J. WALsuH, 
prominent dry, can hardly be expected to 
disregard its contending son in 1928, how- 
ever strong SMITH sentiment may be. 
SMITH supporters are, of course, eager to 
sound out strength in the West and South. 
Delegates from those sections will be 
necessary to their candidate’s success in 
1928. The rule which requires the Demo- 
cratic nominee to be chosen by a two- 
thirds majority has not yet become the 
storm center which SmitH champions will 
doubtless make it before the convention is 
called. If the two-thirds rule is kept in 
force, no candidate unacceptable to more 
than a third of the delegates can be 
elected. 

Great Britain took new honors out of 
the air when her entry won the Schneider 
Cup race at Venice, Italy, on September 
26. Lieut. S. N. WesstTER, flying a Super- 

ca Marine monoplane with a 
Pac nye ll Napier engine, completed 
the 217-mile course in forty- 
six minutes, 20.08 seconds, an average 
speed of 272.912 miles an hour. His 
fastest lap was made at the terrific speed 
of 289.76 miles an hour, a figure which not 
only defeats all existing speed records for 
seaplanes, but beats the land ’plane 
record as well. Last year Major bE 
BERNARDI won the same event held in the 
United States at a speed of 246.48 miles 
an hour. At the races held this year, all 
of the Italian entries were forced out by 
engine trouble. 

Capt. René Foncx, French war ace 
who planned a New York-Paris flight, has 
definitely abandoned the project and re- 
turned to France. He has reserved an- 
nouncement of his future 
plans. A year ago Fonckx 
attempted the flight, but his giant ’plane 
never left the ground. It turned over on 
its nose, caught fire, and the mechanic and 
radio operator were burned to death. His 
decision to cancel this year’s flight, which 
was also to have been made in a S1Kor- 
sky "plane, was conditioned upon the 
Navy Department’s withdrawal of leaves 
granted Lieut. Lawrence Curtin and 
Ensign StepHEN Epwarps. Fonck has 
declared that sufficient time was lacking 
to train new assistants for such a hazard- 
ous cruise. 

Cuartes A. Levine, who crossed the 
Atlantic in the Columbia with CLARENCE 
CHAMBERLIN, and holds the long-distance 
flight record, was beaten on September 23 

_ in his attempted record 
~—— flight from Croydon Air- 
gain ; 
drome, outside London, to 
Delhi, India. Adverse winds, bad weather, 
and an inefficient propellor decided the 
American and his pilot, Captain Hincu- 
LIFFE, that it would be the part of wisdom 
to descend in Austria. Apparently, the 
Columbia is not to attempt the flight back 


Fonck Retires 


to New York across the Atlantic this year, 
though Mr. Levine has not made public 
his plans. ‘ 

Relations between France and Russia 
have been badly strained for some time. 
Moscow dispatches have expressed the 
Russian opinion that Britain was attemp- 
ting to draw France into 
her alleged scheme of isolat- 
ing the Soviet Government, 
and it is an open secret that the French 
Cabinet narrowly missed demanding the 
recall of Curist1An Rakovsk1, Russian 
Ambassador to Paris. ARisTIDE BrIAND, 
French Foreign Minister, rushed back 
from Geneva to forestall this action, so it 
is. said, not because of any particular 
friendliness for Russia or for M. Raxkov- 
ski, but because he felt that with the 
Russian Ambassador at a disadvantage, 
France could use the situation for trading 
purposes. 

Moscow apparently realized that the 
situation was a delicate one and suddenly 
came forward with a new offer to settle 
the French debt. The proposal as made 
public would grant forty- 
one annuities to France of 
60,000,000 gold francs each; 
But these payments are made contingent 
upon France’s granting credits of $120,- 
000,000 to the Soviet Government. These 
would be made in six annual installments. 
In other words, the Russians propose to 
pay France about $12,000,000 a year for 
forty-one years, receiving annual credits 
for the first six years of $20,000,000. 
Russian debts to France including loans 
to the czarist Government and other in- 
vestments total about $3,000,000,000. 
France is said to have been willing to 
accept approximately twenty-five cents 
on the dollar in settlement. The forty-one 
annual payments of $12,000,000 would 
not reach this figure. 

With the time approaching for the 
beginning of negotiations for a commercial 
treaty between this country and France, 
efforts are still being made to induce 
France to ameliorate the 
heavy duties she has re- 
cently placed upon certain 
American manufactures. Our State De- 
partment is seeking most-favored-nation 
treatment for the United States, and 
there are rumors on both sides of 
the Atlantic that a tariff war may be 
started should France fail to lower the 
duties. Apparently, however, nothing » 
will be done until negotiations are 
under way. 

France’s Premier, RaymMonp Poincaré, 
faces a return of troublesome financial 
problems with the convening of the 
French Parliament. According to his own 

__, Statements, he intends to 

" — stand by his guns and do his 

‘i best to place the country’ 
upon a sound financial basis. There have 
been rumors that he would resign;*hé has 
now definitely denied the implication. 
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The Editor Steps Down 
ieee the war and its strategy have 


come to be considered fair prey for 

historians and experts, two schools 
of thought have grown up about the 
French plans and conduct in the early 
days. One of these regards Marshal 
Joffre as a blundering commander whose 
reputation was saved at the Marne by 
the genius of Galliéni; the other holds a 
viewpoint almost diametrically opposed. 
Maj. T. H. Thomas, whose series of six 
articles on the war was completed in 
THE INDEPENDENT of October 1, holds 
to the latter school. Capt. B. H. Liddell 
Hart, military expert of the London 
Times, is as strong an advocate of the 
other, and his article in the September 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly has called 
forth the following query from a reader 
in Paterson, New Jersey: 


Dear Sir: 

I have read with much interest the 
article in your September 17 issue on 
“Galliéni and the Taxis of the Marne.” 
Unfortunately — or fortunately — I have 
also recently read the articles on Joffre 
and on Galliéni in the Atlantic Monthly 
for July and September respectively. I 
hope that all the readers of your article 
will do the same, and that all Atlantic 
readers will read THE INDEPENDENT be- 
fore forming an opinion on the matter. 
Then let the jury be polled. I incline to 
think that I should vote for the famous 
Western verdict “not guilty, but don’t do 
it again.” 

Seriously, sir, when two expert and pre- 
sumably authoritative critics, writing at 
the same time, thirteen years after the 
events in question, arrive at directly 
opposite conclusions, what is the ordinary 
reader, desirous of knowing the truth, but 
with no way of finding out for himself, to 
do? Apparently he can either substitute 
for a prejudice in favor of one or other view 
a prejudice in favor of one critic, — prob- 
ably the one supporting his own idea, — 
or else throw up his hands and agree with 
Henry Ford that all history is bunk. I 
should regret to take either of these posi- 
tions. What else can you, Mr. Editor, 
suggest? 

E. J. Mars, M. D. 








HE following word of praise for 
THe INDEPENDENT’S final editorial 
upon the Sacco-Vanzetti case comes 
from as assistant professor of biology in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Dear Sir: 

Your editorial ot September 3 on Sacco- 
Vanzetti and justice has worked itself to 
the top of the pile of papers on my work- 
table so many times in the last two weeks, 
that at last I am constrained to write you 
a line of appreciation for the fearless 
expressions of an eminently sane point of 
view. It is truly an INDEPENDENT article. 

Jean Broapuurst. 


STAMP COLLECTORS 


Letter from the Territory of Saar to the 
Philatelists of the United States: 


Are you interested in collecting postage stamps of the 
TERRITORY OF SAAR, which has its own postage 
stamps of great interest to stamp collectors? Then, 
send me now in a registered letter your address and a 
$2.00 bill, upon receipt of which I will ship you a 
complete set of genuine postage stamps of my country, 
namely: 

0.05 frs., 0.10 frs., 0.15 frs., 0.20 frs., 0.25 frs., 0.30frs., 
0.40 frs., 0.45 frs., 0.50 frs., 0.75 frs., 0.80 frs., 1.00 frs., 
1.50 frs., 2.00 frs., 3.00 frs., 5.00 frs., and 10.00 frs. 
$2.00 includes all the costs of postage, taxes, corre- 
spondence, etc. 

Please mention THE INDEPENDENT and let me know if 


you wish the stamps cancelled or new and if you are’ 


interested in corresponding with English-reading 
stamp collectors in my country. 
I shall be very glad to give satisfaction by return 
mail. 
With best wishes, I am 

Yours very truly, 


Madame F. Basel 


Herwathstrasse 2 Neunkirchen 
Territory of Saar (Via Germany) 
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Directly Facing the Sea 
An inrermingling of the Old 
World and the New in Service 
and Appointments. 

Orchestra of soloists of inter- 
national ~ broadcase- 
ing over W. G. Dancing. 
Privileges of all Golf Clubs. 
Famous French Grill and Restaurant 

Overlooking Boardwalk 
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STAMP ENTHUSIASTS 


10,000 different mounted stamps, superb 
quality, $150; 4,000, same, $20.00. 


ALADDIN STAMP CO. 
Hamilton New York 








Chemical and Medical 
Journals 2x vein en 


B. LOGIN 29 East 21st Street New York 





BOARDERS WANTED 
A nurse wishes semi-invalid boarders. For 
further particulars, write 
Box 44 
Grampian, Pennsylvania 





& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED STOCK of this Company 
will be paid October 15, 1927. 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON STOCK of this Company for the 
quarter ending September 30, 1927, will be paid 
October 31, 1927. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders 
of record as of September 30, 1927. 

H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, September 20, 1927. 
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What associations are called to mind by the mention 
of Tweed, or the “Tweed ring”? 6. Notice how Mr. 
Milton narrows the choice of McAdoo’s probable 
successor in the party to three men. Find material 
to supplement Mr. Milton’s description of the quali- 
fications of Senator Walsh, Governor Donahey, and 
Mr. Meredith. Which of the three seems to you best 
qualified for nomination? 7. Write an article of not 
less than five hundred words advocating one of these 
men -for the Democratic nomination. Do not con- 
fuse Senator Thomas J. Walsh with Senator David 
I. Walsh of Massachusetts. 8. What do you think 
of Mr. Milton’s decided objections to the Smith 
candidacy? If you disagree with Mr. Milton on this 
point, write a reply favoring Governor Smith. 9. 
Sum up the thought of Mr. Milton’s article, and see 
whether you agree with his picture of the Demo- 
cratic “dilemma.” 10. Why is Thomas Jefferson 
generally looked upon as the “father” of the Demo- 
cratic party? 11. Comment on Mr. Milton’s style, 
comparing it with the style of Mr. Atkins. Do you 
find one characteristically American, and the other 
characteristically British, or is there no great 
difference? Is one better suited than the other for 
political writing? 

Wuart Can WE Do Asout Noise? 1. Mr. Cush- 
ing’s is a light, informal article, intended to amuse 
rather than to instruct. Consider it in this light. 
2. Notice how the author uses narrative rather than 
pure exposition. Do you find this move effective? 
3- What do you think of the bits of conversation? 
Are they natural? Notice the diatribe against 
noise by the author’s friend. Does the friend speak 
exactly as a person in real life? Is an author jus- 
tified in heightening dialogue, or ought he to strive 
for the exact reproduction of every conversation. 
4. Write a brief, humorous essay of your own on 
“Jazz,” “The Perils of Homework,” or some sub- 
ject of your choosing. 

Tue Prosiem oF THE House oF Lorps. 1. What 
does Mr. Atkins mean by the “constitutional whirl- 
wind” which recently visited British politics? What 
is the “antique institution” which occasioned the 
stir? If you are not sure of the facts, look them up 
in the files of a current periodical. 2. Comment on 
the metaphorical beginning of the article. Is it 
effective? Consider the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of beginning one of your own compositions in 
this way. 3. What is meant by single-chamber 
government? Why is the present system of govern- 
ment in Great Britain an approach to this? 4. Mr. 
Atkins mentions the pulling down of dictatorial and 
overaggressive Governments in England. Name one 
of the Governments thus overturned. Do you agree 
with the author in his characterization of the 
“Anglo-Saxon temper”? 5. Look up the provisions 
of the Parliament Act of 1911 to which the author 
makes frequent reference. 6. Consider the state- 
ment that “every Government begins to die from 
the moment it is born.” What justification has it? 
Does it hold, in your opinion, for American party 
government? Is there any evidence, for example, that 





An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


me 


No one person owns \} 


as much as 1% of the 


capital stock of the 
American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

The company is owned 
by more than 420,000 people, 
with stockholders in every 
section of the United States. 
It, in turn, owns 91% of the 
common stock of the oper- 
ating companies of the Bell 
System which give telephone 
service in every state in the 
Union, making a national 
service nationally owned. 

The men and women 
owners of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph 


Company are the 


# argest single body of 


stockholders in the 
world and they represent 
every vital activity in thena- 
tion’s life, from laborer and 
unskilled worker to wealthy 
and influential executive. 
Although the telephone was 
oneof the greatest inventions 
of an age of large fortunes, 
no one ever made a great 
fortune from it—in fact, 
there are not any “telephone 
fortunes.” The Bell Tele- 
phone System is owned by 
the American people. It is 
operated in the interest of 
the telephone users. 








the Coolidge Administration is “dying”? 7. What 
do you think of Mr. Atkins’ attitude towards 
the king? Give your reactions to his descrip- 
tion of the king as “a president of our crowned 
republic.” 8. Why does the author, while professing 
to be a “democrat,” favor the retention of a House 
of Lords based upon the principle of heredity instead 
of election? Notice his statement that “the retention 
of the hereditary principle cannot possibly aspire to 
finality.” 9. Discuss the political careers of David 
Lloyd George and Prime Minister Stanley Bald- 
win. 10. Define the term “referendum.” 11. Sum- 
marize in not more than two hundred words the 
main thoughts of Mr. Atkins’ article. 12. Compare 
in a composition of your own the British Parliament 
and the American Congress. 
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Beautiful Rare Cactus Specimens, 
only $1.25. Express collect. Makes won- 
derful table and garden display. Very 
appropriate holiday gifts. Illustrated 


catalogue with package mixed cactus 
seeds, 25c. 


DESERT PLANT CO. 
Station A, Box 95 El Paso, Texas 





MANUSCRIPTS COPIED AND REVISED 


Professional typist. $1 per thousand words with carbon 
copy. College-trained stants of wideliterary experience. 


BERTHA A. STOCKDALE 


Putnam Connecticut 








Sword and Shield 


THE INDEPENDENT is a sword and shield to 
an increasing group of keen-minded men and 
women. It searches out the significant, and 
protects its readers from the inconsequential 


Each week skilled observers send it reports 
of events and trends, the raw material of 
public opinion, the basis of the news for 
weeks to come. Every item is verified, to meet 
THE INDEPENDENTS rigid standards of accuracy; 
facts are Classified, opinions weighed, in the 
preparation of the piercing editorials and 
special articles which have distinguished the 
magazine through years of honest journalism 


THE INDEPENDENTS summaries and esti- 
mates of current affairs are referred to eagerly 
by people whose own judgments and opin- 
ions make news. You will find intellectual 
companionship in the weekly visits of Tue 
INDEPENDENT 


] Tue INDEPENDENT 


Special Off er. 10 Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 
I should like to become acquainted with THe INDEPENDENT. | 


NEW READERS 
Please send me the next thirty-four issues (eight months’ 
ser gadie wines subscription) at the Special Rate of $2.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


for 8 months (34 issues) 


for > OO 


only . (State)  —=«- F108 














